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The Relationship of Classroom Teaching to Field Placement 
From the Standpoint of the Teacher 


Florence Hollis 


The author is Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 
Her paper was given at a Seminar on Teaching and Supervision of Social Casework in Europe, 
sponsored by the United Nations, at Zeist, the Netherlands, in August, 1951. 


IN THESE TWO companion papers it is un- 
likely that we shall present information or 
principles that are unfamiliar to you. The 
subject, however, is an important one for 
social work education, both in Europe and 
the United States. We hope that our two 
brief discussions will add something to 
what you already know about social work 
education in the United States. Because 
each person approaches a problem from a 
slightly different angle, our presentations 
may also have the value of adding two 
more points of view to your seminar 
considerations. 

First let me review briefly a few facts 
about our schools, our students, and the 
framework within which class and field 
teaching take place in the typical school 
of social work in our country. Our train- 
ing consists characteristically of approxi- 
mately sixteen months of study following 
the attaining of the bachelor’s degree. This 
degree, I believe, is generally thought to 
be the equivalent of two years of study 
in a European university. The student 
who comes to us directly after receiving his 
baccalaureate is about 22 years of age. Many 
students are older, having had a period 
of practical employment in social work or 
in another field, or in recent years, having 
served in the armed forces before entering 
upon training. 

Our students come from many different 
types of family background. A few are 
from families who have for generations en- 
joyed a high standard of living and edu- 
cational opportunities. A larger number 
are the children of parents with professional 


training or substantial business or farm 
success but the grandchildren of small shop- 
keepers, skilled laborers, or pioneer farm- 
ers. Many others are the first generation 
in their family to secure higher education, 
and are thoroughly familiar from their own 
experience with the risks and deprivations 
of semi-skilled or unskilled employment. 

Practically all the schools of social work 
in the United States are now part of a 
university and offer a university master’s 
degree. Historically, however, many schools 
originally developed as parts of agencies 
or were set up by a group of agencies for 
the specific purpose of training their staff. 
In other words, many schools originally 
grew directly out of agency practice and 
were first staffed by agency personnel. This 
double orientation to practical agency work 
and university scholarship has led to a com- 
bination of inductive and deductive teach- 
ing, and to a close integration of theory 
and practice, with knowledge always tested 
against practical application, and curricu- 
lum always designed, in purpose at least, to 
meet the needs of the social field. 

Most schools of social work in the United 
States use what we call the “concurrent” 
plan of field placement. By this we mean 
that the student spends two or three days 
a week in a social agency where he carries a 
small and carefully selected case load, 
spending the other two or three days of 
the week at the school, where his time is 
divided between class hours and library 
study or the writing of papers. In the 
New York School of Social Work two days 
a week are assigned to field practice during 
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the first semester and three days a week 
during the remaining three semesters. Some 
schools prefer to give a somewhat smaller 
proportion of time to field work and more 
to classwork but I, personally, am strongly 
of the opinion that, in our country at least, 
three days a week can most profitably be 
spent in the field. 

A few schools also make use of what we 
call the “block” plan of placement because 
they are located in communities where it 
is not possible to find enough good place- 
ments within easy reach of the school. 
Under this plan the student studies full 
time at the school for a number of months 
and then goes to an agency at a distance 
for his field practice for another period of 
time. This is then followed by a further 
period devoted to classroom work. Under 
the best of these block plans, the term of 
full-time field work is not less than eight 
months and for the student without any 
previous experience in social work two 
placements of eight months each are pre- 
ferred, with some months of classroom study 
following each placement. 

In either plan careful supervision of the 
student in the agency is essential. Char- 
acteristically, supervisors of students are 
experienced workers who have demon- 
strated a high degree of competence in their 
own work and who have shown aptitude 
in the tutorial type of teaching required 
in supervision. Some supervisors take just 
one or two students while others may de- 
vote full time to this work, carrying from 
six to ten students. Most supervisors are 
employed by agencies; some, directly by the 
schools. Faculty members act as advisers 
to students and supervisors, keeping in 
touch, by occasional visits, with the stu- 
dent’s progress and with the field teaching 


methods, and participating with the super- .- 


visor in the evaluation of the student’s 
work. 

Experience indicates that it is usually 
best for the student to have two field place- 
ments. This gives him an opportunity to 
become familiar with the specifics of more 
than one setting, thus demonstrating also 
the universality of the principles underlying 
casework in different types of agencies. At 
the same time it provides a long enough 
period of practice in each setting to enable 
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the student to become thoroughly familia 
with the work of the agency, to have q 
sustained relationship with a small gr 
of clients, and to profit by a supervisory 
relationship of long enough duration tg 
permit the student to be at ease with the 
supervisor and the supervisor to know 
well the student’s educational needs ang 
abilities. 

The number of field placements whic 
is most advantageous to the student ha 
been a matter of a good deal of exper. 
mentation in our country. Earlier, some 
schools used only one placement and other 
assigned the student to a number of differ. 
ent agencies, believing that he would bene 
fit from the opportunity to observe work 
in a large variety of settings. Two place 
ments are now favored because we have 
come to believe that the opportunity for 
a sustained period of work with clients is 
of greater value than a variety of shorter 
experiences. This enables the student to 
form a number of firm relationships with 
clients, to follow their lives through the 
typical ups and downs of an eight or nine 


months’ period, and to see the long-time | 


effect—either positive or negative—of his 
casework methods. It also allows for more 
thorough knowledge of the work of each 
of the two agencies in which he is placed 
than briefer placements could provide. As 
we have come to recognize the basic generic 
principles of casework we have seen also 
that, once these are learned well in one 
setting, the student can rapidly transfer 
them to work in another. Depth of leam 
ing is of more value than breadth of 
observation. 

Since I am most familiar with the con 
current field plan I shall base my remarks 
on this plan from this point on. While 
our students are carrying out their field 
practice they are also attending classes in 
the following subjects: casework, psychiz 
try, group work, community organization, 
medical problems, public welfare, research, 
plus a wide range of elective subjects 
which may include delinquency, family 
budgeting, law, industrial relations, cul 
tural differences, social philosophy, and 
many others, each student electing a few 
of these according to his own interests 
and needs. In addition, in his last semestet 
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he carries out a small research project upon 
which he writes his master’s thesis. 

In a broad sense the student uses all 
these courses in his field practice and they 
in turn draw upon his field experience. 
Wherever it is feasible to do so, instructors 
ask students to demonstrate in their writ- 
ten work the ways in which they are ap- 
plying their classroom learning to field 
ractice and encourage them in classroom 
discussion to bring in illustrations from 
their daily experience and questions that 
arise from problems presented by the peo- 
le with whom they are working in the 
feld. The more this is done, the more 
practical usefulness the classroom instruc- 
tion is likely to have and the more likely 
it is that the teacher will have an oppor- 
tunity to correct any misunderstandings the 
student may have about the principles the 
instructor is presenting. 

For some courses, naturally, the inter- 
relationship between field and class is 
closer than for others. Because my own 
field of social work is casework and be- 
cause casework is one of the courses in 
which we endeavor to bring about the 
closest interrelationship between practice 
and classwork I shall focus my comments 
primarily upon this area. 

First of all, how closely do we tie class 
and field together? Is this a direct rela- 
tionship, the field becoming a sort of lab- 
oratory in which the theoretical lesson of 
one day is demonstrated on the next? Such 
a close linking would be impossible, al- 
though the educational goals of classwork 
and field work are the same. Each en- 
deavors to equip the student with the 
knowledge and skill he needs for competent 
social work practice, but the relationship 
between class and field must be a loose and 
flexible one. This is so for several reasons. 
First of all, it obviously would not be prac- 
tical to try to give each student a similar 
case simultaneously. Even if it were pos- 
sible it would not be desirable. In the 
classroom we must of necessity strike a 
medium and teach the same content to the 
group as a whole. In the field, on the other 
hand, we have an opportunity for individu- 
alization, selecting for each student the 
type of problem for which he is ready to 
assume responsibility, thus allowing for dif- 


ferences in learning pace. In general it 
is probably true that the knowledge taught 
in class can be somewhat in advance of 
what the average student is ready to apply 
in the field. 

Let us look now at our classroom teach- 
ing of casework. What are our goals? What 
methods do we use? What difficulties and 
lacks do we see in classroom work? How 
do we use the field experience to strengthen 
the course work? 


Generic Casework Courses 


In the New York School of Social Work 
the student majoring in casework is now 
required to take four semester courses in 
what we call basic casework. We sometimes 
refer to these as generic casework courses 
because emphasis is on the principles com- 
mon to casework in all settings rather than 
on any type of specialization. In addition 
the student may elect one or more courses 
dealing with casework in a specific field 
such as child welfare, psychiatric work, 
family casework, or medical social work. 
It may be of interest that the trend in our 
country today is definitely toward emphasis 
on the underlying principles of casework 
basic to practice in all settings rather than 
on specifics important in a single setting. 
Increasingly it is our belief that a student 
well grounded in the understanding of per- 
sonality, in the understanding of social 
forces and community conditions, in psy- 
chosocial diagnosis, and in methods of 
treatment through the interview and 
through the use of social resources can 
rather quickly assimilate the additional 
knowledge needed for practice in any par- 
ticular setting. 

In the first of these basic casework courses 
we endeavor to awaken the student to the 
varieties and complexities of human feel- 
ings, reactions, and ways of acting; to the 
ever present relationship between behavior 
and life experience; to the interplay of 
family relationships; to the many difficult 
and painful experiences through which 
people coming to the social worker pass, 
the forces that press upon them. We try 
to open the student’s eyes to the possibility 
of change in behavior and the ability of 
one human being to help another meet 
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his life situation more successfully. We em- 
phasize here the quality of the relationship 
that must exist before one person can help 
another—the warmth, the appreciation of 
the other person’s feelings, the true desire 
to help, the respect for the other person 
no matter how different he may be. We 
stress the importance of eliciting the client’s 
own powers in bringing about an improve- 
ment in his situation and the value of 
respecting his right to direct his own life. 
We teach the beginnings of casework treat- 
ment, especially how to listen sensitively, 
how to enable a client to talk freely about 
himself and his problems, and how to use 
community and agency resources appropri- 
ately and creatively in his behalf. We begin 
also to talk about the reactions and atti- 
tudes of the worker, and the need for aware- 
ness of these and for gradual correction of 
attitudes that hinder the worker in helping 
the client, such as hostility, lack of objec- 
tivity, overidentification, a fondness for 
domination, or too much enjoyment of 
client dependence. There is also in the 
first course considerable information about 
the field of social casework as a whole and 
its various subdivisions, their history, struc- 
ture, services, and so on. 

Many of these themes are carried for- 
ward in succeeding semesters, but, as the 
student advances, increasing emphasis is 
placed on the processes of diagnosis and 
treatment, with progression from simpler 
types of treatment to more complex, and 
from more easily understood situations and 
personalities to those that are more difficult 
to comprehend. 


Teaching Methods 


While the lecture method of teaching is 
commonly used in many courses in schools 
of social work, in the casework classes most’ 
instructors make relatively little use of it. 
Certainly not more than a fourth of our 
time is used in lecture and actually this 
is an informal adaptation of the classical 
lecture method. Increasingly we rely rather 
on the discussion method which, as you 
know, has both strengths and weaknesses. 
To use it successfully the teacher not only 
must put students at ease so that they will 
bring out their thoughts but must also give 
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leadership to the discussion, striking a ba 
ance that helps students to express they 
ideas and at the same time helps they 
to arrive at correct conclusions in an @& 
derly and conscious way. It should be, 
continuous exercise in how to reach valid 
conclusions rather than a rambling expr 
sion of ideas, to which it can easily & 
teriorate in unskilful hands. The instruct, 
should participate freely, supplying jp 
formation that the class does not haf 
clarifying issues, and expressing opinion 
where there is an established right or 

to the matter. Unfortunately, as som 
who have visited our American classroom 
know, we are not all equally skilful i 
the use of this teaching tool. At its beg 
however, the discussion method is an & 
cellent means not only for making the stp 
dent think but also for helping the ip 
structor become aware of contrary opinion 
misunderstandings, and difficulties the sty 
dent may be having in making practia 
application of theoretical material. I streg 
this because this is one of the spots at whid 
the field work experience is repeatedly use 
in the classroom. 

The subject matter around which di 
cussion takes place is usually the case re 
ord, disguised of course. Records van 
in length from two or three pages to twenty 
five or thirty. They are sometimes orig 
nally the work of a student, sometimes thi 
of a more experienced worker, and som 
times the current work of a member ¢ 
the class. Each student is usually loaned 
a copy of the record which he reads it 
preparation for the class. This use of & 
tailed case material makes possible mud 
more realistic and thorough discussion d 
actual life situations than the anecdotd 
type of case illustration which, of cour 
also can be used effectively for more limite 
purposes from time to time. 

Another teaching device upon which ¥® 
rely rather heavily is that of the pap 
written by the student. This may va 
from four or five brief papers in the & 
ginning semester to two rather substantilj 
ones in the more advanced courses. Chi 
acteristically these are based either upa 
library work or upon the student's fie 
work, or a combination of the two. 
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We are all aware of the many advantages 
of classroom teaching, with the opportunity 
it gives for expert leadership and for sys- 
tematic presentation of facts, theories, and 
principles. Here the young worker can 
study in a leisurely fashion records selected 
either because they show especially skilful 
or successful work or because they demon- 
strate vividly a situation of social stress or 
a type of behavior that the student is con- 
sidered ready to understand at this point 
in his education. 

On the other hand, classroom work also 
has severe limitations. To a degree it is 
artificial and unrealistic. No matter how 

the record or the instructor’s descrip- 
tion in his lecture, the representation of 
the client and his feelings is never com- 
pletely accurate and never conveys com- 
pletely the living human being. The 
student may recognize paranoia in the 
classroom and yet he may be completely 
taken in by the pseudo-rational delusional 
system in which a wife enmeshes her hus- 
band, when the student first meets it in 
a well-dressed, intelligent client. Or on 
the other hand, he may see parental re- 
jection in every expression of impatience 
on the part of harassed parents, thus com- 
pletely overestimating the degree to which 
this is responsible for a child’s problem. 
Furthermore, no matter how vivid the 
teaching, it is never capable of arousing 
the student’s subjective reactions to the 
degree that he will find them brought to 
the surface by his own firsthand interviews. 
The student may seem fully understanding 
and accepting of neurotic illness in class 
discussion, yet be severely critical of his 
client whose pampering of his own aches 
and pains leads to a poor employment rec- 
ord and hardship for his wife and children. 

He may also admire the work of others, 
as he sees it in class, only to be extremely 
discouraged when his own interviews are 
meager, his clients unresponsive, and the 
proper community resources lacking. 

In class, where he can read and reread 
the record and study it with the advantage 
of hindsight, he may feel that he under- 
stands pretty well what the client’s diffi- 
culty is and what kind of help should be 
given, but, faced with the need to act spon- 
taneously on the basis of early impressions, 
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he is uncertain and clumsy, and sometimes 
does the very thing of which in class dis- 
cussion he had been so critical. 

All these educational problems become 
less hazardous when the student is con- 
currently working with his own group of 
clients and discussing his work regularly 
with a supervisor who bases his teaching 
upon the same premises as the classroom 
instructor. If such problems are not worked 
out in this way the young worker finds 
himself faced by them in exaggerated form 
when he enters upon his first job where 
much more is realistically expected of him 
and where supervision, if available at all, 
may not be tutorial in nature. 


Ilustrations of the Interrelationships 


So far we have been dealing with certain 
general observations about the interrela- 
tionships between classroom teaching and 
field placement. We might profitably turn 
now to specifics. What actually happens 
in the classroom? How does the student 
use his field experience? 

When the student is actually carrying 
responsibility for a small group of clients 
concurrently with class instruction one can 
see that in the classroom he is frequently 
thinking in terms of his own clients and 
trying to apply the new ideas he is learning 
to his work with them. This immediately 
gives him a chance to test his understand- 
ing, leads him to ask questions that reveal 
his lack of understanding from time to 
time, and gives the teacher a chance to 
clarify the point at issue. For example, 
in class discussions on the importance of 
self-determination or self-direction, not in- 
frequently some student will inquire about 
the applicability of this principle to a sit- 
uation of mental illness. When this hap- 
pens, it becomes evident that the instructor 
has not been sufficiently clear about pro- 
tective cases and the fact that in situations 
where the client might bring serious harm 
upon himself or others an exception may 
have to be made to the general principle 
of self-determination. But the matter does 
not drop at this point. The teacher may 
ask whether other members of the class are 
having any experience with psychotics. This 
will bring a variety of illustrations and 
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the instructor may ask whether all of them 
need institutionalization, and whether, if 
they do, this must always be done against 
their will, and so on, thus demonstrating 
from the class’s own experience the point 
that even mentally ill people do not always 
need protective care and that often there 
is an intact part of the personality which 
is aware of the need for medical care and 
which may be led to decide upon it volun- 
tarily, with benefit to the patient and his 
family. 

Another type of illustration often 
brought up by the class in this discussion 
of self-direction is that of the family re- 
ceiving public assistance but not living up 
to the highest standard of community mor- 
als, even though there may not be actual 
delinquency. Why, a student may say with 
strong feeling, should we not cut off assist- 
ance unless Mrs. R takes better care of 
her children? Such a question can lead 
to a penetrating discussion of the main 
principle involved: Do we want one stand- 
ard of behavior enforced by the community 
for the poor and another for the economi- 
cally secure? Shall we punish families in 
one class by near starvation for a mis- 
doing of which we take no official cog- 
nizance when it occurs in another class? 
Often a student from a guidance agency 
can produce a very similar type of parental 
neglect in a financially comfortable family. 


This leads on then to the conclusion that 


we may need better laws for the protection 
of all children but that if such laws are 
needed they should fall alike on all citi- 
zens, not alone on those who are already 
bearing the heavy burden of poverty. Some- 
times the class will pick up further on such 
a case and challenge the worker as to what 
methods he has used in trying to establish 
a casework relationship and influence the 
mother through casework skill rather than 
relying on force to achieve improvement. 
The question of lack of objectivity is 
another that is often illuminated by illus- 
trations from practice. A student may be 
describing his work with a child and the 
way in which he feels his work is hindered 
by the mother’s negation of his efforts to 
encourage the child to greater independ- 
ence. If, as sometimes happens, in his dis- 
cussion of the mother’s attitudes he reveals 
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feelings of anger toward the mother, some 
one in the class is almost certain to cog. 
ment, “I don’t think you like that mothe 
very much.” This may lead to a genera 
discussion of how difficult it is to remajp 
objective when one member of a famij 
is acting in a way that is injurious to ap. 
other member. From that one can easily 
go on to the broad question of what we 
mean by objectivity. What kind of idengj. 
fication do we need for casework? Bringj 

in other illustrations from their own work, 
the students can see the difference betweeg 
overidentification and what we call a thera. 
peutic identification. They see that in 
overidentification either the student js 
standing right in the client’s shoes, as help 
less as the client himself, or even mor 
erroneously has imagined that the client 
is wearing the student’s shoes, feeling as 
the student would have under the same 
circumstances. In contrast to this the stu. 
dents see that a therapeutic identification 
is one in which one feels with the client 
but does not become the client; it is a 
partial identification in which one see 
things from the client’s point of view but 


also remains apart, able to assess the situa | 


tion also from the outside. 

Such classroom discussions reinforce the 
field supervisor’s efforts to increase the 
student’s awareness of his own feelings and 
attitudes as they appear in his work. Such 
self-awareness is essential and is distinctly 
educational rather than therapeutic in na 
ture. We definitely do not believe that 
the supervisory sessions should become a 
vehicle for treatment of the student's per 
sonal problems. 

Resistance to the concepts taught in class 
also appears through the student’s use of 
field illustrations. Often from the student's 
description of his own case it is possible 


“ to see what it is that is blocking the student 


in his acceptance of a principle. With thi 
additional knowledge, the instructor may 
be able to explain the concept further ina 
way that will meet the student’s objection. 

Another great value of the student’ 
bringing his field experiences into class dis 
cussion is that it keeps the teaching prac 
tical and up to date. In as broad and 


varied a field as social work it is almost 
impossible for the conscientious instructot 
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to keep abreast of all the new developments. 
Students in field practice are not slow to 
correct any misinformation the teacher may 
have, and also contribute freely information 
about new experiments or trends in their 
agencies. i 

Inevitably too, and this is particularly 
true in the last semester when the casework 
course is based primarily on the students’ 
own case records, class members learn from 
each other a great deal of very practical 
information about agencies other than 
those in which they themselves are placed. 
This is often a needed corrective to stereo- 
types to which they have clung despite the 
instructor’s previous well-meant attempts 
at correction. For instance, one of the 
favorite stereotypes among our students to- 
day is that to work in a psychiatric clinic 
is paradise. There, supposedly, one is not 
troubled by money and the other practical 
details of life; one has an opportunity to 
carry on the most intensive modern forms 
of treatment with emotionally disturbed cli- 
ents; one has a psychiatrist at one’s beck 
and call whenever consultation is advisable. 
A few cases from such settings soon dispel 
these daydreams as the student sees the 
practical work that needs to be done with 
the very sick people who make up a large 
part of the load of a psychiatric clinic 
and as they hear their fellow students tell 
of the difficulties they have in securing 
thorough discussion of a case with the over- 
worked clinic psychiatrist who may or may 
not have a clear picture of the role the 
social worker should play in treatment. 

Similarly, the student placed in a medical 
setting can often explain more realistically 
than the instructor some of the day-by-day 
happenings in a hospital which may influ- 
ence a patient’s attitude toward treatment 
of his illness; the public welfare student 
explains some of the intricacies of the ad- 
ministration of mass assistance that may 
slow up the work in a way almost beyond 
the understanding of workers in other agen- 
cies; the child welfare student explains the 
reasons for the shortage of foster homes in 
the child-placing agency, and so on. 

The student’s use of his own field work 
experience in his papers in some ways dup- 
licates the value of its use in class dis- 
cussion, but in other ways is different. 


We frequently ask the student to demon- 
strate certain points through the use of 
illustrations from practice, and at the same 
time to evaluate the strengths or weaknesses 
of the interview or case. This type of 
assignment is extremely useful in revealing 
the extent to which the student has assimi- 
lated class material. After all, in casework 
we are teaching something intensely prac- 
tical. If it cannot be applied it is valueless. 
Students must learn with the heart and, 
as we sometimes say, with the muscles, not 
just with the head. 

Such papers also help the instructor to 
see where his teaching is falling short of 
his goal. Points that seem unclear to a 
number of members of the class certainly 
warrant rediscussion, with careful prelimi- 
nary thought on the instructor’s part as 
to how to present the matter more lucidiy. 

There are also certain very direct ways 
in which class discussions can be used to 
facilitate the student’s field work or his 
adjustment in the field. One assignment 
that we use almost immediately in the first 
casework course is to ask the student to 
recall a situation in which he himself had 
to ask another person for help. We ask 
him to try to recapture his feelings at the 
time, to think of how another person might 
have responded to the same situation, and 
to put down the various factors that he 
thinks might influence the feelings that a 
person seeking help from another might 
experience. This is really preparation for 
the student’s first case assignment. It is 
important for him to be able to understand 
the mixed emotions a person has when he 
is dependent on another for any sort of 
assistance. Class discussion of the points 
made by his fellow students in addition 
to his own introspection broadens and 
deepens his understanding of his first 
interview. 

Certain experiences are almost universal 
for the beginning student despite individual 
differences. Most students, at one time or 
another, are embarrassed by having a client 
ask them at a crucial moment if they are 
students. Most of them are confronted 
by personal questions which they do not 
know how to handle. Most of them find 
some clients whom they really dislike de- 
spite all their intellectual recognition of 
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the importance of acceptance. Many of 
them are annoyed by the supervisor’s con- 
stant questioning “What do you think?” 
as they are urged to think things out as 
far as they can for themselves before they 
are supplied with the answers. Universally 
there are periods of anxiety around the 
time of the supervisor’s formal evaluation 
of the student’s work and there are also 
characteristic periods of discouragement 
such as the one that has become known 
as “the second semester slump.” This 
latter period occurs shortly after the be- 
ginning of the second semester when the 
student suddenly becomes self-conscious. 
He has already learned a great deal about 
how casework “ought” to be done but he 
is definitely clumsy about actually doing 
it. He has temporarily lost his spontaneous 
way of relating to people and has not yet 
achieved the new professional way of re- 
lating that will eventually incorporate his 
spontaneous ways also. Hindsight is acute 
and foresight inadequate. Just to know 
that there is a second semester slump and 
that his fellows are feeling it too and that 
one does survive and become a caseworker 
after all is anxiety relieving. There is 
no better place to find this out than in 
the classroom if the instructor is sufficiently 
attuned to field work to provide opportu- 
nity for these feelings to come out. 

The same holds true for the other com- 
mon experiences. The instructor who is 
close to student practice repeatedly finds 
opportunity for encouraging discussion 
through which the field teaching can be 
supported, through which the student can 
see the universality of some of the things 
that upset him, through which he can find 
expression for some of the emotions he 
feels. 

Concurrent field work has values not only 
for the student but also for the instructor. 
As I have already indicated, the teacher 
is constantly learning from the class. The 
student’s constant reporting of experiences 
in his agency provides a continuous oppor- 


“ our casework has come also from your 
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tunity for the instructor to hear of ney 
developments about which he should make 
further inquiry. The cases brought in 
the students for use in the advanced classe, 
provide a fruitful source of material from 
which to select records for use in other 
classes. 
It is our custom also for each classroom | 
instructor to act as field adviser for a smal] 
group of students. ‘This, too, strengthens 
teaching immeasurably for it gives the ip. 
structor an opportunity to see at first-hand 
the way in which students learn in thei 
practical work, thus providing a guide for 
the content and pace of classroom work, 
It also keeps the instructor directly in touch 
with a series of agencies and supervisors, 
The corollary is also true, that the super. 
visors learn to know the classroom jp. 
structor in a way that encourages free 
exchange of ideas, thus promoting common 
understanding and agreement on the prin. 
ciples to be taught in both class and field, 
Any method developed in one country 
under one set of conditions must be studied 
and evaluated carefully before it can be 
adapted to the needs of another. Each of 
us must judge what can be of value in | 
the conditions found in our own lands. | 
do commend concurrent field practice for 
your careful consideration; we have found 
it an extremely valuable teaching tool. 
We in the United States have learned 
much from you in Europe as you have led 
the way in the development of social wel- 
fare legislation and have translated political 
democracy into enlightened practical pro- 
grams, constantly improving the physical 
and social well-being of your peoples. As 
you know, we borrow from you continu 
ously in our social planning. The psycho 
logical understanding on which we base 














scholars and therapists. Perhaps now we 
have been able to develop some method 
of practice and teaching which, in tum, 
can be of some value to you. 
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The Relationship of Field Placement to Classroom Teaching 
From the Standpoint of the Supervisor 


Rosemary Reynolds 


The author is District Secretary of the Chelsea-Lowell District, Community Service Society of 
New York. Her paper also was given at the Seminar at Zeist, the Netherlands, August, 1951. 


THE GOAL OF FIELD WORK as part of the 
study program in a school of social work 
is to enable the student to transfer knowl- 
edge into professional methods of helping 
human beings in trouble. The problem 
of translating theoretical knowledge into 
practice is common to many professions 
serving human beings, including medicine, 
psychiatry, nursing, and teaching. Increas- 
ingly these professions are recognizing the 
value of a disciplined, tutorial process 
whereby principles are transformed into 
practicing skill. ‘This process—supervi- 
sion—has been highly developed in the 
field of social work in the United States. 
Although a student of social work can learn 
independently to apply theory to day- 
by-day practice, planned supervision helps 
him do so more quickly, more effectively, 
and more consistently. From this convic- 
tion have stemmed three basic principles 
of professional social work training in the 
United States: (1) complementary class- 
room and field work; (2) actual work in 
a social agency rather than merely an 
opportunity for observation; (3) individu- 


‘alized supervision of a tutorial nature. 


These principles provide the framework in 
which students of social work learn to make 
practical and constructive use of the theory 
gained from classroom teaching and pro- 
fessional literature. 


Plan, Methods, and Goals 


A closer examination of field work— 
plan, methods, and goals—will demon- 
strate some of the ways in which such cor- 
telation is achieved. First, there is com- 
plementary classroom and field teaching. In 
schools using the concurrent plan, a student 
usually spends three days a week in the 


field and two days a week at school 
throughout his two years of professional 
training. This plan has many educational 
advantages. The student faced with living, 
troubled people whom he wants to help 
has a greater incentive to learn than if 
he were merely studying abstract problems 
at school through case records alone. Fur- 
thermore, he has the opportunity constantly 
to test the validity and usefulness of the 
knowledge he is gradually acquiring. This 
lessens the danger that the student will 
learn intellectually so much about human 
dynamics, before he has had the actual ex- 
perience of talking simply and naturally 
to clients about their problems, that he will 
tend to become stilted and self-conscious 
in interviews. When classroom and field 
work are done concurrently there is more 
likelihood that the student’s ability to help 
will keep pace with his growing intellectual 
knowledge. 

The second principle is actual work in 
a social agency, not merely an opportunity 
for observation. Each field placement gives 
the student experience in a realistic work 
situation. To be sure, certain safeguards 
are maintained so that he will not be over- 
whelmed with pressure of work nor forced 
prematurely to assume too much responsi- 
bility. Otherwise his field experience fol- 
lows the general plan and pattern of work 
within the agency. For example, in a 
public agency where staff members cus- 
tomarily make home visits, and share a 
large room for necessary office work, the 
students will do the same. In a private 
agency, however, where most contacts with 
clients are held by appointment within the 
office, private interviewing rooms are pro- 
vided for students just as for senior work- 
ers. Similarly, students are expected to 
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follow the agency’s policies and procedures. 
Daily working hours are the same. Clerical 
reports are expected to be done promptly 
and accurately. If financial assistance is 
given or fees are expected, the student con- 
forms to general agency policy. Though 
it is anticipated that student recording will 
be verbose at first, owing to natural inept- 
ness in selecting pertinent material, the 
forms of recording used are similar to those 
currently in use in the agency. Expecta- 
tions as to promptness of dictation are the 
same for students as for staff. Letters 
written to clients or other social agencies 
are signed in accordance with agency prac- 
tice. Where it is customary for a worker’s 
name alone to be signed, the student's sig- 
nature appears with no indication of his 
student status. This is done deliberately 
in order that the student’s relationship to 
his clients and to other social agencies will 
not be hampered by some preconceived 
idea that he is less competent because he 
is in training. 

Though the cases assigned to students are 
limited in number and carefully selected, 
they are chosen from among the people who 
would normally be served by the agency. 
In other words, clients are not especially 
accepted because they would be “good stu- 
dent cases.” It should also be stressed that 
from the beginning the student knows that 
he alone has responsibility for direct work 
with the clients assigned to him, just as 
is true for other staff members. This means 
that though he is given consistent super- 
visory help in planning next steps, at no 
point does the supervisor talk directly with 
the student’s clients except to take a mes- 
sage in an emergency. The number of 
cases assigned to the student at any one 
time is small, so that he will have the op- 


portunity to do careful, thoughtful work . 


with each client. It is recognized that dur- 
ing the training years the volume of work 
will be smaller than is expected of an expe- 
rienced worker for a proportionate amount 
of time, since each casework step must be 
consciously figured out in detail. For ex- 
ample, in a private family agency a first- 
year student will be given about five cases 
in the beginning and by the end of the 
first year is expected to handle no more 
than eight to ten cases concurrently. By 
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the end of the second year, the student cap 
manage to carry from fifteen to eighteen 
cases in his three days in the agency, 

Throughout his field placement the sty, 
dent is provided with regular supervision 
just as is true for other staff members, 4; 
first, however, it is recognized that the sty. 
dent will require more supervisory help, 
and this is arranged for in the beginnj 
months. By the end of the first semester 
the promising student who is developing a 
a normal pace will need only one two-hour 
supervisory conference a week except for 
occasional emergencies. ‘This is the approx. 
imate amount of time allowed weekly for 
the supervision or consultation of full-time 
staff members. 

In all these various ways the agency where 
the student has his field work emphasizes 
the similarity of training to a regular job 
situation. This is done for various reasons, 
The student of social work is expected to 
be ready to become a productive staff mem. 
ber upon completion of his training. This 
would be more difficult for him to do if 
he had not already learned to be a re 
sponsible part of an agency staff. 

Although the two principles described 
above—the value of correlated field and 
classroom work and the advisability of the 
student’s being an integral part of a realistic 
work situation—are important, even more 
essential for the student’s professional de 
velopment is the third principle—individ- 
ualized supervision of a tutorial nature. 
Since this is the real core of field work 
training, this process will be described in 
greater detail. 

A staff member selected to do student 
supervision has demonstrated that she! is 
a respected and competent caseworker. She 
also has shown that she is able to teach 
simply and with clarity. Not only must 
she thoroughly know and understand prac- 
tice in her own field of social work, but 
she must also be familiar with what the 
school is teaching the student. Each stu. 
dent works consistently and regularly with 
one supervisor during his entire field place 
ment in an agency. It is with this planned 
supervisory help, which is adapted to meet 


1 For clarity, the feminine form of the a 
is used for the supervisor, the masculine form for 
the student. 
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-. narticular learning needs, that the stu- 
dent gradually is able to make constructive 
yse of the more theoretical knowledge that 
he is gaining in the classroom. Though 
some of this integration of theory with prac- 
tice is done by discussion with the super- 
visor in small student group meetings 
within the agency, the chief means of fur- 
thering the student’s real understanding is 
through individual conference periods. 

In the first conference the supervisor ex- 

Jains the purpose and method of this type 
of field training. The student is told that 
the supervisor will not be giving him di- 
rections, but will expect him to bring out 
frankly his own thinking, observations, and 

uestions. Together they will try to under- 
stand what each client wants and needs, 
how the student has dealt with certain situ- 
ations and how his handling might be 
changed with benefit to the clients, and, 
finally, how in his own cases he will come 
to recognize ideas that he has been dis- 
cussing at school. This type of supervision 
is often a new educational approach for 
students, who may heretofore have been 
accustomed to accepting passively material 
from an instructor or from books. 


Supervisory Techniques 

In order to illustrate how this type of 
tutorial supervision is actually done, let 
us consider specific ways in which a super- 
visor can help a beginning student to gain 
better understanding in three areas: case- 
work concepts, diagnosis, and treatment. 
Naturally the selection of these three areas 
for consideration does not imply that super- 
visory efforts are confined to these alone but 
they do represent important aspects of a 
student’s learning in the field. 

From his first day, in his first casework 
dass at school, the student begins to con- 
sider certain basic concepts upon which 
present-day casework practice rests. Usu- 
ally these concepts—such as the client’s 
right to self-determination, acceptance, am- 
bivalence—seem sound and wise when dis- 
cussed in relation to recorded material in 
class. It is when the student is confronted 
with an unexpected situation in his own 
case load which calls for the application 
of these or similar tenets that he becomes 
confused. 


For example, a student is certain that 
he believes in the idea of self-determination. 
However, when Mrs. X, who has been com- 
plaining of a severe backache, refuses to 
go to a doctor or clinic, the student wants 
to try to persuade her to do so, because 
“it’s for her own good.” ‘The supervisor 
needs to clarify for the student that his 
responsibility ends after he is certain that 
Mrs. X knows when and where she can 
go for medical care, without charge if neces- 
sary, and after he has attempted to discover 
if there is some other cause for her re- 
luctance which he can straighten out. After 
this, if Mrs. X still prefers to have her 
backache rather than go to a doctor, she 
has a right to make this choice. 

Another example might be in relation 
to the concept of a caseworker’s uncritical 
acceptance of each individual as he is. The 
student may be able to do this in class 
and with most of his clients, but with 
Mrs. T it is not so easy when Mrs. T spends 
the first few interviews with the student 
constantly complaining about her hus- 
band’s shortcomings, his lack of considera- 
tion toward her, his irresponsibility, and 
soon. From her own statements it is clear 
that she continually is nagging and bully- 
ing her husband. The student finds him- 
self siding with the husband and beginning 
to think that Mrs. T is to blame for the 
difficulties that she is describing, instead 
of seeing Mrs. T as an unhappy, tense, 
frustrated woman whose nagging, sharp 
tongue is the way in which her general 
unhappiness is expressed. The student must 
come to realize that only if he can com- 
prehend her true misery will he be able 
to help this woman whose biting comments 
usually antagonize everyone she meets. He 
will learn gradually that it is relatively 
easy to accept and understand those persons 
whose personalities and behavior are ap- 
pealing but that the real test of a pro- 
fessional attitude is whether one can accept 
and understand an individual who is hostile 
and demanding. 

One last illustration in regard to case- 
work concepts centers around the idea of 
ambivalence which, again, is discussed early 
in the student’s classroom teaching and may 
readily be comprehended on an intellectual 
basis. The student is given a case in which 
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a young woman in her middle 20’s comes 
for help with plans to move away from 
her family who, she says, dominate every 
aspect of her life. She has worked steadily 
since high school graduation and her family 
could manage without her financial con- 
tribution to the household. The student 
at first believes that this is a relatively 
simple situation. Miss S has a good job 
and wants to leave home, so all she needs 
is to be encouraged to save some money 
for her initial moving expenses and help 
in locating a room. ‘The supervisor raises 
question as to why, if this is all that is 
needed, Miss S could not have worked out 
such arrangements for herself. It is not, 
however, until Miss S has spent the money 
saved toward moving for a new Easter 
costume because she could not find a de- 
sirable room, that the student becomes 
aware that, in spite of Miss S’s verbalized 
wish to separate from her parents, actually 
she is also held to remaining with them 
by strong ties. When the student really 
sees Miss S’s ambivalence toward her par- 
ents, then the supervisor is able to point 
out that now the student can help Miss S 
recognize and weigh the positive as well 
as the negative factors that have made 
it difficult for her to reach any decision. 

These are just a few illustrations of how 
the supervisor clarifies for the student the 
ways in which such concepts are really used 
in casework practice. The supervisor does 
this by: (1) helping the student to see what 
the client is really like and what he is 
saying; (2) helping the student recognize 
how his own reactions are influencing his 
judgment; (3) demonstrating by her own 
attitudes toward the student the same case- 
work concepts that she is stressing as im- 
portant for the student to have toward 


his clients, for example, the right to self- . 


determination. The student probably must 
try to persuade Mrs. X to go to a doctor 
about her backache before he can be con- 
vinced that this type of treatment will not 
be effective. Since such an effort will not 
actually be harmful to the client, the super- 
visor does not try to prevent or persuade 
the student from making such an attempt. 
By her own attitude the supervisor will 
demonstrate to the student that he has a 
right to his own opinion even though she 
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herself believes that his method will pg 
accomplish the desired result. In the sam 
way, when the student is critical of the Wife 
who nags and of Miss S who cannot make 
up her mind to leave her family, the super. 
visor does not become impatient and critica) 
of the student but helps him to understang 
better these clients and his own attitudy 
toward them in the same way in which 
she expects that gradually he will be able 
to relate to his clients. 

It can be seen that through this typ 
of discussion the student gains progressively 
in self-understanding. This self-awareney 
that the supervisor seeks to develop in the 
student is not “therapy” nor “casework” 
with the student. The focus is always kept 
on the student’s reactions to a specific client 
or case situation and he is rarely encouraged 
to figure out with the supervisor what in 
his own background may make it more or 
less difficult for him to make use of certain 
ideas. At the same time he is gaining in 
self-awareness and learning to control his 
own reactions and feelings, as is appropriate 
in a professional setting. The purpose of 
this is not to encourage introspection for 
the student’s own gratification, but to en 
able him to reach out with warmth and 
acceptance to a wide range of people dif 
ferent from himself without needing to 
judge them by his own personal standards 
and biases and without trying to satisfy his 
own personal needs through his clients. 

A second aspect on which the supervisor 
concentrates is that of helping the student 
to learn to observe and listen accurately, 
to know what information it is essential to 
secure, and to weigh all these factors care 
fully in order to determine the type of 
individual and situation with which he is 
dealing—in other words, teaching the stu- 
dent to formulate a tentative psychosocial 
diagnosis. Again this is something that 
seems much easier for the student to master 
in the classroom from a record than to 
reach a conclusion about after one or two 
interviews with a client. In the beginning, 
the supervisor in conferences simplifies the 
diagnostic process for the student by asking 
for information around certain specific 





questions. What kind of a person does 
the client seem to be? What does he 


look like? How does he behave? What 
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does he say is the trouble? When did the 
rouble start? What kind of help does he 
yant from the agency? How successfully 
does he manage other parts of his life? 
At first the student is able to respond 
only by describing what he happened to see 
and by repeating information volunteered 
the client, because he still is unaware 
of the significance of certain details and 
does not know what material it is im- 
t to obtain in order to secure a 
factual basis for the formulation of a social 
diagnosis. For example, an inexperienced 
student may describe a client as being self- 
confident and very independent. The man, 
Mr. N, talks readily about his persistent bad 
luck. He is only asking to be referred to 
ajob. He has not been able to find one 
for himself because he is handicapped by 
his lack of education; he had to stop school 
in order to support his mother. The stu- 
dent at first is satisfied that he knows what 
his client is like and how he can help him. 
It is only after the supervisor asks about 
the client’s work history, how long he has 
ben unemployed, how he is supporting 
himself at present, how much education 
he has had, and so on that the student 
realizes that he knows relatively little about 
his client. With encouragement from the 
wupervisor, the student learns, in his next 
interview with the client, that his client had 
two years of high school and that he left 
his last job a month ago after a fight with 
the boss. He has always worked as an 
elevator operator, but has never held a 
job longer than six months because “the 
boss always picks on him.” ‘They get along 
all right financially because his wife works 
steadily. Now the student begins to see 
that the situation is a little different from 
what he first thought. The client may not 
be so independent since he does not mind 
relying on his wife’s earnings. The trouble 
does not seem to be that the client cannot 
get jobs but that he cannot hold them. 
Not lack of education but fights with the 
boss cause the trouble. Thus the super- 
visor slowly but purposefully encourages 
the student to look beyond his first impres- 
ions. With guidance the student learns to 
evaluate each person’s responses, not merely 
m terms of the behavior itself but also 
% seen in relation to the usual reactions 


of a person of the client’s age, cultural 
group, and social background. 

There are certain typical points where 
students are led astray when learning to 
think diagnostically. In the classroom the 
student is taught to look for the cause of 
each client’s present difficulty and learns 
that the client himself is usually the person 
who can most effectively describe the source 
of his trouble. In class, where the answer 
can be found in the record being studied, 
the student is able more readily to locate 
the basic cause of the client’s difficulty. 
When talking with his own clients, how- 
ever, the student tends to accept without 
question a superficial explanation. He must 
be helped by the supervisor to recognize 
the inadequacy of such explanations and 
must be encouraged to learn more from the 
client so that he, the student, will be cog- 
nizant of the real factors that are causing 
the trouble. 

The student also has to be taught to 
recognize and pick up on inconsistent state- 
ments made by his clients, since these are 
often clues to the heart of the problem. 
The student has to come to see these dis- 
crepancies not as evidences of moral turpi- 
tude but as ways in which a person tries 
to protect himself from criticism. Mr. N 
thought it would be more acceptable to use 
lack of education as the reason for his 
unemployment than quarreling with his 
bosses. Only when the supervisor helped 
the student to see, first, that a high school 
diploma was not needed to operate an 
elevator, and, second, that it was most un- 
likely that Mr. N could have had quite 
such a series of unreasonable employers, 
was the student able to learn from Mr. N 
that he had always resented any person in 
authority and flared up in anger at any 
suggestion made to him. Naturally, in or- 
der really to help Mr. N, it would be neces- 
sary for the student to find out why Mr. N 
habitually reacted in this fashion. 

It is the supervisor who also stresses that 
service to a client must begin with some 
aspect of the problem with which the client 
is asking help. With Mr. N it was his 
work adjustment. The student might easily 
become more interested in Mr. N’s rela- 
tionship to his wife. Students have a tend- 
ency to be drawn toward the more un- 
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usual problems mentioned by their clients, 
whether or not these are causing the client 
discomfort. 

A third area of supervisory concentration 
is helping the student learn to understand 
and be able to make discriminating use of 
various casework methods. The student 
comes to the agency with a sincere desire 
to be of service. At the school he is learn- 
ing that the type and amount of casework 
service which can be given depend on three 
factors: the client's interest, his personality 
structure, and the skill of the social worker. 
He also is learning at the school that such 
service may consist of bringing about 
changes in the environment itself and/or 
helping the client modify some behavior or 
attitudes that handicap his better adjust- 
ment, or preventing further deterioration 
if the client is too upset to justify hope of 
improvement. In the field the student must 
learn when it is appropriate to use these 
different types of treatment and how to be 
able to use each. 

The supervisor’s job is complex. Inevi- 
tably the student must attempt to give 
service to clients before he knows much 
about diagnosis and treatment. Though it 
would be far simpler for the supervisor to 
give the student exact instructions as to 
how to proceed in each case, experience 
has proved that the soundest professional 
development takes place when the student 
is encouraged to make his own decisions 
after the supervisor has clarified his think- 
ing as best she can. The student will make 
errors in judgment but he can learn from 
his failures as well as from his successes 
when both are discussed fully with the 
supervisor. The student always has the 
security of knowing that if he decides on 
a step that would be detrimental to a client 


the supervisor will prevent its being taken. - 


There are certain ways in which the 
supervisor can be of specific help to the 
student learning treatment methods. She 
selects cases for the student which will not 
be too complex, will provide varied learn- 
ing experiences, and will offer the proba- 
bility of at least limited success. She is 


always ready to supply the student with 
information about agency and community 
resources at the points where such material 
is needed. She is constantly helping the 
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student to see the relationship between 
what he is discovering about the personalj 
and social situation of each client and the 
kind of casework help each person wany 
and can use. It is through this continuoy 
and specific practice that a student grady. 
ally gives up the idea that diagnosis is 
a classification device, and sees its true valye 
as an accurate gauge of treatment choices, 
Woven into supervisory discussions are the 
student’s questions and confusions aboyt 
theoretical material which he has reag 
about or has had brought up in school, 
For example, the student has learned that 
projection is one of the least desirable de. 
fense mechanisms when used to excess, He 
has to be helped to see that this is the 
technical term for what Mrs. T is doi 
when she continually places all the blame 
for an unhappy marriage on her husband, 
Repeatedly the supervisor makes the con- 
nection for the student between the prac 
tical known and the theoretical known. 

The chief method of helping the student 
in the area of treatment, however, is by 
developing his skill in interviewing. The 
student and the supervisor follow each 
case closely through recorded material and 
verbal discussion. The supervisor knows 
that every student must first learn how to 
encourage a client to talk freely. This 
means that the student has to discipline 
himself to follow the client’s train of 
thought rather than his own interests. The 
day Miss S came to the office after having 
spent her savings for Easter clothes, she 
started the interview by stating that she 
had decided that it was very important for 
her morale to make a good appearance 
at work. The student, instead of following 
Miss S’s lead, asked how she had liked the 
room at the “Y” which she had mentioned 
and planned to look at. The rest of the 
interview consisted of Miss S’s description 
of her various attempts to find a place to 
live and how inadequate each place was. It 
was not until almost a month later that 
Miss S finally told the student with great 
embarrassment about her Easter purchases 
Without doubt the student could have 
learned about this in the earlier interview 
if he had followed Miss $’s train of thought 
instead of his own. 

Each student also has to discover when 
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and how to ask pertinent questions and 
when to listen attentively. The supervisor 
can help him see where a too specific ques- 
tion instead of a general question blocks 
further discussion; for instance, asking, 
“Did your parents mistreat you?” instead 
of “How were things at home when you 
were young?” The former question is 
likely either to bring an abrupt denial or 
to suggest to the client that mistreatment is 
the only kind of childhood experience that 
js important, while the more general in- 
quiry is apt to produce a descriptive answer 
that will give a more accurate picture of 
the client’s early home life. The super- 
yisor can also point out that it is wise to 
ak specific questions when information 
must be secured in order to understand 
what the client is discussing. If a woman 
sys that her husband has never given her 
enough money for household expenses, it 
is important to know exactly how much 
he gives and how much he earns. The 
timing of questions and listening is harder 
to teach, since each client and each situa- 
tion are different from others. Only by 
repeated examination of the student’s re- 
corded interviews can the supervisor figure 
out the student’s natural pattern of re- 
sponse and help him modify this if 
necessary. 

Certain lay methods of trying to help 
other people are customarily tried by all 
beginning students. It is understandable, 
when a student is uncomfortable in an 


interview and wants to do something use- 
ful, that he will fall back on giving indis- 
criminate advice, interpretation, or reas- 
surance. Even though the supervisor ques- 
tions the advisability of such methods in 
discussion with the student, it is not until 
the student has tried these methods re- 
peatedly without success that he can give 
them up. Fortunately the student has the 
opportunity to make such efforts without 
causing more than slight irritation on the 
part of the client. After he has begun to 
question the usefulness of these methods, 
the supervisor can begin to show him that, 
in the right place and at the appropriate 
time, each may have value. 

These are some of the ways in which 
the field supervisor supplements the stu- 
dent’s academic learning so that in the end 
he becomes a potentially competent pro- 
fessional worker. The supervisor is an 
integral part of the professional educational 
team. She reinforces and clarifies the con- 
cepts that are being stressed in the class- 
room. She enables the student to grasp 
the value, in terms of service, of the ideas 
he has absorbed at school. Her observa- 
tions of the student’s capacity to make 
sound and practical use of such ideas help 
the school decide whether the student is 
basically suited for social work. Without 
field work as a companion to classroom 
work, the true integration of theory and 
practice would not be possible in the pro- 
fessional training for social work. 


The Diagnostic Basis of Institutional Care for Children 


Samuel Lerner 


The author is Casework Supervisor in the Jewish Family Service of St. Paul, Minnesota. His 
paper was given at the Wisconsin Welfare Conference at Milwaukee, in November, 1951. 


BEFORE WE CONSIDER the place of institu- 
tions in meeting the needs of children, and 
Which children can best benefit from insti- 
tutional care, it may be helpful if we first 
ty to arrive at some understanding of the 
‘mmon needs of all children, regardless 
of where they live. We then can evaluate, 
m the light of these needs, the circum- 


stances under which institutional care ap- 
pears to be the best solution. 

All children are in need of love and affec- 
tion in stable relationships with parents or 
parent-substitutes who are genuinely con- 
cerned about their welfare. They all need 
the chance to grow into adulthood and 
maturity without being overindulged, over- 
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protected, or infantilized; or, conversely, 
neglected and thrust on their own and 
pushed toward adulthood before they are 
ready for it. 

Healthy socializing experiences with chil- 
dren of similar ages and interests are de- 
sirable for all children so that they may 
benefit from group interaction and develop 
the skills and personal characteristics 
that result from these contacts. Whether 
these experiences take place at home—with 
brothers and sisters—or whether they are 
secured in school or in play groups, it is 
important for all children to get the benefit 
of such experiences. 

All children need adults of their own 
sex with whom they can identify; and the 
more adequately this need is met in the 
earlier years the more easily it can be met 
again during the stormy ambivalent period 
of adolescence. Children must feel free to 
express their emotions and feelings to their 
parent-figures, while at the same time these 
adults must be able to help the children 
develop inner emotional control. 

Outlets for their energies are needed by 
all children, with the nature of these out- 
lets varying according to the children’s age 
and sex. In the latency period children 
need opportunities for sublimating their 
drives because this is their “quiet” period, 
when their libidinal energies are diverted 
from the home to the school and the out- 
side world. Adolescents, however, need 
more opportunity for contact with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex in order to give 
expression to their sexual strivings. At the 
same time they must learn to develop curbs 
on their impulses and to give up present 
for future pleasures. 

We are assuming, of course, that the ex- 
ternal needs of children are being met; 
that they are receiving the standard of food, 
clothing, housing, medical care, and edu- 
cation that is accepted in our culture today. 

Regardless of where the child lives—in 
his own home, a foster home, or an insti- 
tution—he requires the essentials described 
above if he is to grow up to be a healthy 
and mature individual. The questions as 


to when and where a child should be 
placed can best be answered in terms of 
what setting most adequately satisfies his 
We see, therefore, that 


essential needs. 
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the basic principle of selection, applicable 
to all children’s institutions, is that ag. 
mission should be based upon the abilj 
of the particular institution to meet the 
needs of the particular child. 

Within this general framework we shal] 
examine: (1) what special needs institutions 
can meet; (2) which children, according to 
individual diagnosis, need institutional 
placement; (3) what types of institutions 
are indispensable; and (4) the common 
principles that should govern all instity. 
tions in caring for dependent or malad. 
justed children. 


Special Needs Met by an Institution 


Consideration of the role of the instity. 
tion leads inevitably to a comparison of 
the relative values of foster home place. 
ment. That a community should have 
available a good supply of foster homes, 
with warm and understanding foster par- 
ents who are ready to accept and handle 
the child on the basis of his emotional and 
physical needs, is an accepted principle of 
child care. Realistically, however, we know 
that the supply of such homes is limited. 
But even if good foster homes were always 
available, would we place children in an 
institution? Are there factors that would 
make us decide that some children would 
profit more from institutional placement? 

I believe that there are certain things 
that institutions can offer which cannot be 
supplied as well by foster homes. They 
are: (a) a controlled or semi-controlled 
environment; (b) the experience of group 
living and interaction with other young- 
sters in the same setting; (c) the opportunity 
for diluted emotional relationships with 
the cottage parents; (d) greater permissive 
ness for acting-out or withdrawing in a 


- group setting. 


A Controlled Environment 


Several elements are involved in such con- 
trols. In terms of physical control, institu: 
tions can have schools on the grounds when 
needed. Foster homes must use the regular 
school facilities in the community. 

Institutions can regulate, to some extent, 
the child’s contact with adults in his er 
vironment. If it seems desirable, they can 
exercise some control over the degree and 
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of relationships that the child may 
develop. Often, it is important to change 
the significant adults in the child’s environ- 
ment and to help him experiment with de- 
veloping relationships with new adulis. In 
a foster home, only the foster parents are 
available and, if a shift in emotional direc- 
tion is indicated, a move to a new foster 
home is the only alternative; in an insti- 
tution, more flexibility is possible because 
of the number and variety of adults on the 
staf. Contacts can be changed by shifting 
cottage, work assignment, or classroom. Be- 
cause the institution is an entity, these 
changes are accepted by children as natural 
and are therefore rarely traumatic. A shift 
in foster homes, on the other hand, is al- 
most always traumatic. 

Institutions can use control, to whatever 
extent is possible and desirable, over the 
total environment of the child. The young- 
ster remains in residence at the institution 
and the full resources of the agency can be 
utilized toward a therapeutic goal. In- 
stitutions can choose the child’s recreation 
and play activities, his schooling, his cottage 
parents and group, and the adults in his 
environment, with a view toward helping 
the child in his personality growth and so- 
cial adjustment. Obviously, each child is 
different, and whether one tries to condi- 
tion fully his environment will depend on 
study of the individual child. 


Group Living 

The experience of group living is generic 
to all institutional life. The child’s use of 
the group and its meaning to him depend 
not only on how well the groups are or- 
ganized and conducted in the institution 
but also on his own pathology or health. 

For a particular child the group may 
serve as a support or an ally in his fight 
with the adult world. It may give him a 
sense of security and a way of avoiding 
personal relations with adults or peers. 
Group mores serve as a protective mech- 
anism as well as a standard by which the 
child can judge himself. Groups, and in- 
dividuals within the group, can often reach 
a child before he is accessible to adults. 
The child’s initial resistance to the group, 
his later attempts to take over the group, 
and his eventual absorption and identifica- 


tion with it, are steps that mark his progress 
and give indications of the level of his ego- 
development. At certain developmental. pe- 
riods, the group has more meaning to the 
child than at other periods. This fact is 
an important one in the consideration of 
planning placement for particular children 
in foster homes or institutions. 


Diluted Emotional Relationships 


The institutional setting provides oppor- 
tunity for the child to develop diluted emo- 
tional relationships with the cottage par- 
ents. This does not mean that all children 
avoid deep emotional involvement with the 
cottage parents or counselors. Often for 
the first time in their lives some children 
begin to develop close relationships with 
parent-figures. Others, obviously, become 
overattached and manifest hostile or am- 
bivalent feelings. But a child does not feel 
the pressure to relate to the parent-figures 
as a child in a foster home does; he can, 
with less guilt or anxiety, evade emotional 
involvement, for he sees the other children 
doing the same thing in their relations with 
the cottage parents. Such a semi-detached 
relationship is particularly common with 
adolescents in placement, especially those 
who previously had close emotional ties 
with their own parents. 


Greater Permissiveness 


In a group setting there can be greater 
permissiveness for acting-out than can occur 
even in a permissive foster home. Destruc- 
tive actions such as breaking of furniture 
cannot be tolerated in a foster home; an 
institution can be more lenient and also 
is in a better position to provide facilities 
to serve as an outlet for aggression. Greater 
permissiveness in such matters as truanting 
from school or generally undisciplined be- 
havior in the classroom is also possible. 
With control over the school administra- 
tion, and with schools staffed with teachers 
who are specifically trained, unusual be- 
havior can be tolerated and handled thera- 
peutically. This greater symptom toler- 
ance in an institution applies not only to 
acting-out behavior but to withdrawn or 
bizarre behavior, for example, a child who 
sits by himself and will not talk, or one 
who refuses to bathe for weeks. 
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Diagnostic Basis for Selection 


In considering the problem of selecting 
children who need institutional care, we 
find that three factors are of importance: 
(a) the length of stay required, (b) the age 
of the child, (c) the diagnosis of the child’s 
problem. 

The first two factors, the length of time 
of the placement and the age of the child, 
must be related to the third, and most im- 
portant, factor—the diagnosis of the child’s 
problem. To arrive at a sound basis for 
institutional care, careful study should be 
made of the child and his family, covering 
the social and psychological factors that 
point to the child’s inability to live in his 
home or in a foster home. 

In general, there seems to be agreement 
among the leaders in the child care field 
that for short-term placement, necessitated 
by brief illness or absence from home of 
the parents, the institution is preferable to 
foster home care. Exceptions to the prin- 
ciple might be made for the infant or very 
young child. The institution, because it 
demands less in terms of emotional involve- 
ment, protects the child from making ties 
that must soon be broken. 

Another point of agreement is that, for 
longer placements, the young child par- 
ticularly needs the intimacy and support 
that foster home placement can provide. 
It is my opinion that foster home care is 
the preferable form of placement for chil- 
dren, with the following exceptions: short- 
term placements; children who manifest 
strong reactions to placement or who seem 
emotionally disturbed; children in the 
adolescent phase of development who are 
attempting to emancipate themselves from 
parental ties and for whom group life plays 
an important role. 

Perhaps the children whose emotional 
reactions interfere with satisfactory adjust- 
ment to foster homes present the most diffi- 
cult diagnostic problem. One group of 


children who often can benefit from in- 
stitutional care consists of those whose 
parents are overprotective and strongly tied 
to the children, and oppose foster home 
placement. Both parent and child can ac- 
cept an institution better than a foster 
The parents feel less threatened 


home. 
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and competitive with cottage parents; the 
child, sensing this, feels less guilty in trang. 
ferring his affection to the cottage parents 
and to institutional staff members, Be 
cause he knows his parents’ attitudes, he 
would feel greater guilt in accepting and 
loving foster parents. 

Children with aggressive behavior that jg 
not acceptable in the community may also 
be best cared for in an institution. Schools, 
neighbors, foster parents, or real parents 
may find a child’s behavior intolerable. 
Such children are often referred to juvenile 
court, and commitment to an institution 
may be considered by the judge. It is ex. 
tremely difficult to state exactly what be. 
havior is intolerable to the community and 
necessitates the control of an institution. A 
child who is a repeated firesetter or who 
is persistently destructive in the school and 
community will undoubtedly not be tol- 
erated. Obviously, the character of the be. 
havior is not the only basis for determining 
the need for institutional placement. A 
host of other factors must be considered. 
One of them is the amount of symptom 
tolerance that exists in the family, school, 
or community. The degree of tolerance 
varies tremendously among different fam- 
ilies, among different social levels, and in 
the attitudes of juvenile court judges. 
Pressure put on the judge because of re- 
peated gang activities at a particular time 
also may affect the decision. 

Care should be taken not to classify such 
deviations in social behavior as delin- 
quency. Delinquency is basically a legal 
concept. Caution should also be exercised 
in placing a clinical label—such as psycho- 
pathic personality—on children who get 
into trouble with authority. We know that 
many neurotic children act out their con- 


- flicts in behavior that leads to gang or other 


activities and subsequent difficulty with the 
law. Commitment to a correctional insti- 
tution only reinforces the neurosis and re- 
sults in recidivism. 

Careful and expert diagnosis should be 
made as a basis for planning. The full 
resources of social workers, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists, acting as a clinical team, 
are necessary to diagnose the inner conflicts 
of the child and his potentials for change 
in order that the plan—whether probation, 
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foster home care, or institutional place- 
ment—be based on the child’s needs. With- 
out such diagnosis, the care provided may 
actually harm the child rather than benefit 


him. 
Types of Institutions Needed 


All children needing institutional place- 
ment do not belong in the same type of 
jnstitutional setup. A community should 
have a range of resources. 

Temporary receiving homes should ex- 
jst for children who need short-term care. 
There is danger, however, that children 
may remain in “temporary homes” much 
longer than was originally intended. Care- 
ful evaluation at the time of admission 
would often point to the advisability of 
placing some children immediately in foster 
homes or other institutions. The use of 
temporary receiving homes usually increases 
when there is a lack of good foster homes, 
but even with a good supply of foster homes 
we need such receiving centers. 

In addition to the reception home, com- 
munities often provide a small-group tem- 
porary home. The purpose of such an 
institution is to help in evaluating the 
child’s ability to adjust in a foster home. 
The period of placement also can be used 
to help both the child and his parents to 
work through their feelings about the place- 
ment. Such small-group homes or insti- 
tutions may be used, too, when no real or 
foster home is available and when it is 
impossible to obtain a reasonably adequate 
case history of the child. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
children who come to the attention of the 
courts, apparently needing protective care, 
are usually best studied and observed while 
they remain at home. Another week or 
two under unsatisfactory conditions is un- 
likely to have any real effect on their future 
adjustment, while a smoothly planned 
transfer increases the possibility of success- 
ful placement. 

Another type of institution is the study 
home or observation center for emotionally 
disturbed children. The purpose of such 
centers is to provide an opportunity for the 
child to be observed and studied by a com- 
petent staff, in order to determine whether 
he needs the controlled environment of a 


residential treatment center, foster home 
care, or other care or treatment. Psycho- 
logical testing as well as casework and psy- 
chiatric interviews are utilized. There is 
conflicting opinion as to whether accurate 
diagnosis can best be made on an out- 
patient basis or in a study home. One 
difficulty in diagnosis is in deciding whether 
difficult behavior is a reaction to present 
circumstances or is embedded in the child’s 
personality. Most experts think that a diag- 
nosis based on a full clinical examination 
and on a detailed study of the child’s be- 
havior, symptoms, and history is likely to 
be more accurate than one based on ob- 
servation after removing him from his 
home. His behavior in a strange environ- 
ment may not be typical; for young chil- 
dren the experience may even be traumatic. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that 
for extremely disturbed youngsters, full- 
time observation by a professional staff on 
a twenty-four hour basis may be necessary 
to make a sound evaluation. 

In addition to the observation center for 
children with serious emotional problems, 
a residential treatment center is coming to 
be considered an important community 
facility.1 Existing residential treatment in- 
stitutions vary in many ways: intake polli- 
cies, treatment facilities and procedures, 
and after-care. For example, some treat- 
ment homes include boys and girls, others 
only one sex; age ranges differ, with a 
trend toward separating pre-adolescents 
from adolescents, and separating the sexes 
once adolescence is reached. More basic 
differences arise as to the types of children 
accepted. Some setups work primarily with 
delinquent children of varying degrees of 
emotional disturbance, excluding psychot- 
ics; state institutions deal almost exclu- 
sively with pre-psychotic and psychotic 
children. There are at present insufficient 
treatment homes to deal with any of these 
groups. 

What exactly goes on in residential treat- 
ment institutions? They often accept the 
child “for diagnosis” and meanwhile make 
initial decisions as to which cottage he 


1 Herschel Alt, “The Role of the Psychiatric So- 
cial Worker in the Residential Treatment of 
Children,” Soctat Casework, Vol. XXXII, No. 9 


(1951), p. 363. 








should be assigned to, what his school pro- 
gram should be, and so on. Diagnosis is 
tentative and it is not always possible to 
forecast how the child will adjust. During 
the initial period, which may be considered 
six weeks to three months, the child is 
helped to adjust to his environment. In 
a typical institution he lives with eight to 
sixteen children in a cottage. He begins 
to relate, positively or negatively, to the 
other children, his cottage parents, and the 
counselors. His behavior reflects his feel- 
ings toward his siblings, his real parents, 
and authority figures. In this period, he 
is often assigned for direct treatment to a 
social worker or a psychiatrist. Meanwhile 
the child goes to school, after initial psy- 
chological and educational testing. The 
social worker confers with the child’s fam- 
ily, his school, recreation leaders, and cot- 
tage parents. 

At the initial staff conference and subse- 
quent conferences, any staff member who 
has contact with the child and who has 
any meaning to him—psychiatrist, social 
worker, cottage parent, teacher, or some- 
times the gardener or the cook—is invited 
to participate. The child’s background and 
present behavior are analyzed and treat- 
ment is planned. The staff considers not 
only the problem of the child’s adaptation 
to the institution, but also the child’s total 
problem and the ways in which the insti- 
tution can meet his specific psychological 
needs. 

While it is difficult to isolate all the 
factors that make this experience a thera- 
peutic one, some of the essentials that seem 
to contribute to its effectiveness are: con- 
trol of the total environment focused on 
meeting the child’s needs; new experiences 
in group living; the relationships with the 
cottage parents and other staff members, 
and the contact with the therapist. 

The exact roles that the cottage parents, 
psychiatrists, and social worker play in the 
child’s life, and the relative importance of 
each, therapeutically, need not concern us 
now. What is important to note is that 
the factors that are essential for the success 
of a residential treatment institution coin- 
cide closely with those that should be a 
part of any good institutional setup. It 
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is possible that the distinctions are onl 
those of degree, both in terms of emo 
tional disturbance as a criterion for intake 
and of extensiveness of treatment. 


Common Principles 


Certain basic principles are coming to be 
accepted as sound for all types of instity. 
tions for dependent and maladjusted chil. 
dren. It is desirable in all setups to make 
the environment resemble as closely as pos. 
sible an actual home situation. The ug 
of the group as a therapeutic catalyst js 
common to all types of institutions. The 
degree to which the group is controlled ex. 
ternally, and the value of the group for 
the child, vary, of course, with- the child's 
ability and readiness to use the group 
experience. 

Methods of discipline, too, have a com. 
mon aspect. They should, in general, be 
informal, relatively free, and based on close 
personal relationships between the child 
and the grownups rather than on imper. 
sonal rules. Self-government has value in 
all types of institutions. It must be de 
veloped gradually; it usually is less success 
ful with children under 11 and with dis 
turbed children who do not have the inner 
strength to control impulses. 

Some of the basic ingredients necessary 
to achieve therapeutic goals in any institu- 
tion have been suggested by Fritz Redl2 


A house with smiles, and props that invite. The 
suggestiveness of toys, and material in abundance. 

Routines that relax. Routines should not be 
for administrative convenience, but should be ¢go- 
supportive and based on clinical requirements. 

Adults who accept and protect. A child needs 
protection both from outside dangers and from 
his own impulses. Protective interference should 
be on a clinical basis, on an individual and group 


level. 


A program that satisfies. It should not be one 
that just keeps the windows unbroken. 

Symptom tolerance and a margin of escape. A 
child should have a chance to act out his symptoms 
within certain limits. 


2 “Therapeutically Planned Use of Social Isolation 
in a Camp for Ego-Disturbed Boys: A Clinic 
Challenge.” Paraphrase of a discussion by Frit 
Redl at a session of the 28th Annual Meeting of 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, Detroit, 
February 24, 1951 (unpublished). 
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Freedom from traumatic handling. Care should 
be exercised in the use of volunteers who “just 
like kids” but do not always handle them right. 

A group atmosphere that reassures. This im- 

‘es care in forming groups, and guarding against 
group formations that are destructive to individuals. 


The present trend is away from institu- 
tional care and toward foster home care. 
Group residential care, however, is neces- 
sary for short-term placements, for observa- 
tion and study, and for treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children and adolescents. 


The Social Worker in an Institution for Asthmatic Children 
Harold Nitzberg 


The author is an Associate Professor at the School of Social Work, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. His paper is based on his recent experience as Acting Director of the 
Social Service Department, National Home for Jewish Children, Denver. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER in a children’s in- 
stitution is continually faced with the chal- 
lenge of defining his role in the dynamic 
situation that exists when one lives with the 
children. Unlike extramural treatment 
given by family agencies or clinics, insti- 
tutional treatment involves the social 
worker in the child’s current living situa- 
tion. Relationships are maintained not 
only in the interviewing room, but are 
formed and reinforced on the grounds, in 
the dining-room, the infirmary, the play- 
rom, and so on. The worker is more 
readily included in the child’s fantasies. 
The child’s feelings and concepts about the 
worker change with mood and situation so 
that the worker may represent, at different 
times, a number of figures—the benevolent 
mother, the authoritative father, the parent 
who prefers a sibling, the doctor who hurts, 
or the nurse who administers bitter 
medicine. 

The social worker needs to sift through 
these many-faceted relationships in order 
to discover the role in which he can be 
most helpful. He also must weigh the rela- 
tive meaning of his relationship in the light 
of the role of the housemother, the admin- 
istrator, and other staff people. He cannot 
allow himself to usurp the position of the 
administrator whose authority and over-all 
responsibility create the image of the all- 
powerful father who rules the home. 

Even the most resentful and hostile child 
senses the logic and economy of the ad- 
ministrator’s activities, sensing that the au- 
thority is exerted to insure his well-being 
and survival. The child, in spite of this 


awareness, may still have negative feelings 
toward him. This image of the person in 
authority, however, is a relatively constant 
one—usually equated with the authorita- 
tive parent in his own family. The child 
also generally develops the feeling that the 
housemother is the kindly person who min- 
isters to his physical needs. Because she 
cares for his immediate needs and protects 
him from his own aggressions and those 
of the other children, she, too, must exert 
authority. The child develops both the 
feelings of security that come from receiving 
care and also the negative feelings asso- 
ciated with the repressive attitudes that 
the child experienced with his real mother. 
The child’s positive and negative feelings 
attached to the parent surrogates in the 
institution must be understood by the 
social worker if the casework contact is to 
be helpful. 

The following analysis of the casework- 
er’s role in institutional treatment is based 
on the writer’s experience at the National 
Home for Jewish Children in Denver, with 
a population of one hundred children 
ranging from the age of 5 through middle 
adolescence. Almost a half-century old, the 
Home has changed its role in the last ten 
years, from that of caring for dependents 
of tuberculous parents or children coming 
from broken homes, to that of the treatment 
of asthmatic children. The majority of 
children, now, are admitted because of 
asthma and incapacitating allergies. They 
come from all parts of the United States. 
The separation of the asthmatic child from 
certain members of the family has been 
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found to give relief from symptoms.! Dr. 
M. Murray Peshkin, outstanding allergist, 
has maintained along with other specialists 
that in at least 10 per cent of the cases 
of asthmatic children, the total situation 
is too refractory to permit effective medical 
treatment without temporary separation of 
the child from parent.” 

The medical staff members study and 
weigh both the emotional and allergen fac- 
tors in diagnosing the children’s problems; 
besides testing the many allergic sensitivi- 
ties of the patient, they also include a care- 
ful evaluation of family relationships, par- 
ticularly the effect of a mother’s conflicted 
attitudes toward her child. As in all psy- 
chosomatic diseases, the interrelationship of 
physical and emotional factors is recog- 
nized, with awareness that emotional im- 
balance can tip the scale, precipitating a 
predisposed youngster into asthma. Much 
has been written about the relationship be- 
tween the respiratory function and crying; 
the obstetrician’s slap on the infant’s rump 
is designed to make him cry and thus to 
breathe. Flanders Dunbar maintains that 
it is probable that the first cry overcame the 
child’s feeling of suffocation. She states 
that the child’s crying is “the solution to 
problems which are difficult for the infant 
to deal with himself. Frequently in adult 
years the asthmatic will find that an attack 
subsides when he bursts into tears—real 
weeping, not the watering of the eyes which 
is a symptom of his disease—for he has 
managed to achieve a form of emotional 
release which most grownups take a good 
deal of trouble to suppress. It is notice- 
able, too, that asthmatic children cry less 
than the average of their years. Asthma 
may be a substitute for weeping.” ® 

Since the presenting problem of asthma 


is the end product of physiological, social, _ 


and emotional factors, treatment of the chil- 
dren at the Home is comprehensive. Many 
of the children have had difficulty in han- 
dling their aggression and are at the same 
time extremely anxious. The Home faces 


1 Flanders Dunbar, M.D., Mind and Body, Chap- 
ter 12, “Allergy con Amore,” Random House, New 
York, 1947. 

2 Harold A. Abramson, M.D., Psychodynamics and 
the Allergic Patient, Bruce Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 1948, p. 56. 

8 Dunbar, op. cit., p. 178. 
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the challenge of creating an atmosphere 
that is permissive and yet structured to pro- 
vide the maximum security to them. This 
requires the kind of over-all individualized 
approach by staff members which is es 
cially sensitive to the anxieties of the chi}. 
dren. Whether immediate contact with the 
child is made by the doctor, nurse, house. 
mother, group leader, or social worker, 
some of the questions the staff person asks 
himself are: “How great is this child's 
tolerance of anxiety?” ‘What is the emo. 
tional meaning of the projected treatment?” 
“How much do I present a threatening, 
dangerous figure?” ‘How jealous is he of 
my relationship with other children?” 
Such awareness of the child’s feelings and 
difficulties is the responsibility of the total 
staff, and, obviously, calls for a true team. 
work approach. Individual and group con- 
ferences are held in which all staff members 
discuss their thinking, deepen one an. 
other’s understanding of the child, and 
shape the pattern of handling the particular 
child. An integral part of the staff team 
is the psychiatrist, who functions both as 
an adviser in relation to matters of total 
administrative policy and as a consultant 
on individual problems of children. 


Consultation with Other Staff Members 


While the social worker does not have 
the authoritative, legislative role of the ad- 
ministrator, nor the maternal role of the 
housemother, he is drawn into all aspects 
of the child’s life in the Home. How the 
child gets along with the housemother, how 
he reacts to a new regulation coming from 
the administrator, how he accepts the regi- 
men of a special diet, how he reacts to 
the doctor’s injections, and so on, all be: 
come focal points in treatment. In other 
words, how the child feels about his milieu, 
with its various potentialities for ego grati- 
fications and its many threatening aspects, 
is the consideration in casework treatment. 

The caseworker helps the child not only 
through individual treatment but also 
through collaboration with other member 
of staff. He can help the latter in applying 
psychological principles to the day-by-day 
handling of children. His permissive har- 
dling of some of the children’s behavior, 
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when this is indicated, is sensed and often 
incorporated by housemothers and other 
staff members. His relationship to house- 
mothers, recreation leaders, and others on 
staff is not an administrative one. His 
comments and suggestions are not taken as 
orders or prescriptions. Rather, he and 
the other staff members set up an exchange 
of information, ideas, and feelings that be- 
come integrated with the total approach 

all. 
Titans staff members often seek out the 
social worker to discuss the behavior of 
certain children and their own feelings 
about the difficulties presented. Not only 
is he asked to deal with the traditional so- 
cial problems of arranging for clothing and 
eyeglasses but he is consulted about matters 
of personality and behavior. 

The following is an example of a nurse’s 
request for help in understanding two chil- 
dren who related to her quite differently. 


Alfred, a 10-year-old youngster, had been almost 
continuously besieged with asthmatic symptoms, re- 
quiring active treatment. To the nurse and others, 
he seemed winsome, cute, and bright. The nurse’s 
voice became sympathetic as she talked about him. 
Another boy, Bert, age 13, was not as physically 
ill, but he had a way of making demands for 
medication and care which gave an impression of 
malingering. His complaints were considered hos- 
tile and demanding by the hospital staff. When 
the nurse talked about him, her voice had a sharp 
quality conveying her feeling of criticism. 

In a series of discussions with the worker, the 
nurse contrasted the two children. The worker 
avoided giving extensive explanations, but instead 
expressed recognition of the difficult role that the 
nurse had and helped her to verbalize her feelings 
of annoyance at dependency bids made by Bert. 
The nurse talked about the hypochondriacal com- 
plaints which seemed to be far in excess of med- 
ial findings. She described the boy as a sullen 
youngster whose demands had a hostile, attacking 
tone which made her bristle. She spoke as though 
the asthma attacks were purposeful; as if he were 
waging a consciously planned campaign for depend- 
ency gratification. Sympathetic listening by the 
worker resulted in her attempt to bring out her 
feelings about each child. She first denied pre- 
ferring one child to the other, and the worker did 
not challenge her. In subsequent discussions she 
found herself better able to admit her positive feel- 
ings for one child and her resentment of the other. 
The worker again expressed appreciation of the 
dificult role that the nurse had and her under- 
Standing of the naturalness of liking the personable 


patient better than the sulky, unresponsive one. 
The nurse was soon spending more time with Bert, 
which enabled him to bring out his complaints of 
her favoritism. He said to her, “You love Alfred; 
you kiss him and give him more comics. You 
hardly ever talk to me.” At this point the nurse 
was somewhat prepared to face this direct attack 
and promised Bert more attention. Several days 
later, the nurse warmly told the worker that she 
had found Bert more responsive to medical 
treatment. 


Needless to say, the relationship between 
the social worker and the other staff mem- 
bers is not a unilateral one. The other 
staff members, in turn, often clarify the 
child’s emotional problem and also orient 
the social worker to the realities of the total 
institutional situation. Sometimes the work- 
er’s interest in a particular child obscures 
the importance of general regulations and 
the needs of the total group. The follow- 
ing example illustrates the contribution 
made by a housemother in understanding 
and handling a difficult incident. 


John, an 8-year-old boy, had been especially 
anxious about his forthcoming discharge. He had 
become understandably frightened that his parents 
would not accept him. Reports from the social 
agency in contact with his home had indicated 
the possibility of his having to stay longer because 
of the mother’s neurotic use of her illness. The 
boy had been unable to accept the deferment 
and had acted out his anxiety by infractions of 
rules; he had also made increased dependency 
demands upon the total staff. On one occasion 
he came to the worker, tearful because, as a penalty 
for climbing the wall, he had not been permitted 
to go to the movies. He was bitter and thought 
the circumstances surrounding his misbehavior war- 
ranted greater leniency. He then revealed con- 
siderable anxiety about being alone that night. It 
was apparent that he experienced a deep feeling 
of isolation and abandonment which seemed related 
to his status in his family. The worker did not 
yield to the boy’s obvious pressure to have the 
ban lifted, but took up with him his feelings about 
the housemother who had restricted him, with a 
view to enabling him to handle his relationship 
with her. 

The worker then conferred with the housemother 
without the boy’s knowledge. The housemother 
was able to throw considerable light on the nature 
of the child’s relationships with her, the social 
worker, and other children. She made it quite 
clear that this child had established a pattern of 
pitting parent-figures against each other. He al- 
ways seemed to create a “house divided against 
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itself,” which only served to make him more 
anxious. As a result of the conference, the house- 
mother felt reassured about using her authority to 
settle the issue. The caseworker emerged with a 
clearer understanding of the child’s use of adult 
relationships and was able to see this child’s prob- 
lem against the background of the total adminis- 
trative situation. The end result was that the 
boy talked at great length with the housemother 
and they worked out a compromise penalty. Later, 
the boy triumphantly announced to the worker 
that he was able to handle this matter with the 
housemother and was pleased that she had given 
him a “break.” 


Social Worker's Contact with Children 


The inexperienced worker in an insti- 
tution may feel called upon to handle all 
the difficult incidents that occur. He may 
believe that he, alone, has the subtlety to 
understand the meaning of a child’s be- 
havior and of sensing the needs of chil- 
dren. As a result, he may arrogate to 
himself the ambitious role of acting as a 
parent-figure to all the children who come 
to his attention. He may build up a fantasy 
that he is the center of each child’s uni- 
verse which, if carried out, has the danger 
of diluting the child’s relationships with 
housemothers, doctors, nurses, and others. 
Defining the social worker’s role negatively, 
we might say that the social worker must 
know where not to tread and how to help 
the child relate to the more natural 
sources of dependency gratification and ego 
support. 

What then is the positive definition of 
the role of the social worker? It is axio- 
matic that every child or institution should 
have a caseworker. The child becomes 
aware of this special relationship quite early 
in his stay. It is not uncommon for a child 
to say, “You are my social worker.” The 
child has a sense of possessing a supportive 


person whom he can use to allay his” 


anxiety. We might say that in some in- 
stances the social worker is a kind of sav- 
ings deposit to be drawn upon on a rainy 
day; children may seek him out during peak 
periods of anxiety. In many instances, the 
social worker may initiate interviews with 
children, where there is indication of the 
need for active intervention. This may be 
in connection with a problem of current 
adjustment or a disturbing situation in his 


Social Casework 


family. Certain children require 
interviews over a period of time because of 
their disturbances, both in adjusting t 
the institution and in their emotional de 
velopment. Briefly, then, the freq 
and intensity of casework contacts should 
vary with the child’s emotional problems, 
both those aroused by the immediate situs. 
tion and those that reflect disturbances jp 
their development. 

Every child is seen within the first o 
second day of his arrival at the Home. | 
is rare that the child does not experience 
some measure of separation anxiety. Some 
children will readily express their feelings 
of lonesomeness, despair, and abandon. 
ment, with relatively little concern about 
attitudes of staff or other children. On the 
whole, they overcome their initial anxi 
as they experience acceptance of their feel. 
ings by those around them. The role of 
the social worker at this point is relatively 
clear: he must be a sympathetic, supportive 
person who is willing to listen and to help 
in concrete matters. Such support may be 
merely that of helping the child write a 
letter or of arranging a long-distance call. 
The more inhibited child, who fears pun. 
ishment from a hostile, restricting world, 
needs special opportunities to express his 
fantasies and feelings to the social worker. 
With the younger children, this proces 
often involves play techniques. Through 
various sources of support, the child begins 
to identify with the institution and to 
experience positive feelings toward the s 
cial worker and the institution. Becaus 
of his function as interpreter to parents 
and the social agencies at home, children 
readily identify the worker as the lifeline 
to families. The early contacts with the 
caseworker, no doubt, play an important 
part in helping the child come to terms 
with the need to stay in the Home. Al 
though the child may accept intellectually 
the reason for coming, he often looks upon 
separation from his home as a sentence for 
some wrong he has done, or as deportation 
by a rejecting mother. The child often 
has to work through part of his anxious 
and hostile feelings and fantasies before he 
can deal with the reality of his illness. 

The social worker in the institution maj 
find it difficult to structure interviews in 
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of regular intervals and lengths of 
time. The child’s anxiety created by the 

sense of loss and rejection may bring 
about such needs for dependency gratifica- 
tion that frequent interviews may be indi- 
cated. One 14-year-old girl needed to see 
the worker every day for four weeks before 
she could say: ,“I have been babyish. I 
do need to take care of my asthma.” The 
interviews were supplemented with special 
attentions from other members of the staff, 

icularly the housemother. 

A number of children are seen by the 
gcial worker on a regular basis because of 
their intractability to the medical treat- 
ment, or because of some other phase of 
their adjustment which highlights their 
emotional difficulties. Referrals may be 
made directly by the physician or the ad- 
ministrator, or treatment may be deter- 
mined by the social worker’s diagnostic 
observations during the initial contacts. 
Supervision and psychiatric consultation 
are available. 

The child who has regular casework con- 
tacts responds to the appointment hour in 
the same way as children in extramural 
sttings. The child develops a proprietary 
feeling toward his appointment hour. In 
his own way he senses that there is some 
work to be done, or a piece of business to 
take up with the worker. We often hear 
a child say, after rambling through a cur- 
sory discussion or aimlessly playing around, 
“Now, let’s get down to business. I want 
to talk to you about school.” As would 
be expected, some children find it difficult 
to stay within the appointment hour and 
they make bids for longer interview periods 
or more frequent contacts; feelings of re- 
sentment or disappointment are expressed 
if they feel the worker has failed them or 
does not love them; their rivalrous feelings 
toward other children often come to the 
fore. As they move into a meaningful re- 
lationship, they often see more clearly the 
purpose and direction of treatment. 

Time and place of interviews are not 
scheduled rigidly, but are determined by 
the needs of the child. Thus, often, the 
tarly phase of treatment which is concerned 
with the establishment of relationship re- 
quires a fluid, flexible approach. Inter- 


views are often conducted in rather unor- 
thodox settings: 


Harry, 10 years old, came to the attention of 
the staff because of his failure to take treatment 
for eczema. He impressed the staff as being a 
“lone wolf,” who spent much time in isolation, 
reading comic books, or just lying around staring 
into space. Several attempts by the caseworker 
to have him come into the office failed; this was 
characteristic of the way he met most situations. 
It was decided in conference that the worker should 
“seduce” the child into treatment by offering him 
diversions. An automobile ride was offered and 
for the first time this boy kept his appointment. 
After that he came to interviews regularly and 
began to talk about some of his anxieties—about 
his illness and his relationships. It was soon pos- 
sible to limit diversional activities; he kept his 
appointments. Staff, as a whole, has noted co- 
operation with the doctors and considerable im- 
provement in his eczema. 


Concentrating on the establishment of a 
meaningful relationship with the child, the 
worker must often prove himself vitally im- 
portant at the time when the child is most 
anxious. 


James, 9, a very ill child, seemed to have many 
difficulties in relating to adults. The frequency 
and severity of his asthma attacks were definitely 
attributed to emotional difficulties. His hostility 
to his mother, which was openly shown when he 
expressed relief over his mother’s departure after 
a tense visit, carried over to most of his relation- 
ships. It was especially difficult, therefore, for the 
caseworker to reach him. The complicating factor 
was the rather infantilizing and seductive relation- 
ship with a nurse, which the child used as a 
shield against contacts with other adults. When 
he had to be sent to another hospital for a 
bronchoscopy, the social worker, rather than the 
nurse, accompanied him. The boy, in his intense 
anxiety over the diagnostic procedure, turned to 
the worker for emotional support and was helped 
to sense the caseworker’s interest. This broke 
down the child’s strong resistance to a relationship 
with the caseworker. 


Casework treatment, operating on the 
level of ego development, can effect some 
basic changes in the child’s personality. In 
one instance, a 10-year-old boy, through his 
relationship with a male social worker, was 
able to move from a dependent, passive 
attitude into a more active and aggressive 
role, finding pleasure in boasting of his 
prowess as a cowboy and soldier. The re- 
lationship provided opportunity for him to 
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identify with a strong father-figure. The 
worker’s attitude of warm interest and per- 
missiveness, with encouragement to experi- 
ment with masculine activities, helped free 
him from the fears he had experienced in 
his own family relationships. It seems 
probable that the treatment will enable the 
child to meet future threats to himself with- 
out regression to an infantile level and 
without recourse to asthmatic illness. 


Preparation for Leaving 


Another vital area for casework is the 
preparation of the child for his return to 
his own home. While the vast majority 
of children verbalize a readiness to return 
to their families, they often have mixed 
feelings about the return and their de- 
parture from the institution. For example, 
they contrast their relatively good health 
while at the institution with the intense 
suffering they experienced while at home. 
An examination of the histories of the 
children reveals quite remarkable change 
in almost all children from incapacitating, 
stifling asthma which made them _ bed- 
ridden and isolated from other children, 
to relative freedom from symptoms at the 
institution. Another source of anxiety for 
the child is his uncertainty about his pres- 
ent status in his family. He is concerned 
about acceptance by his parents, especially 
in relation to the siblings who were more 
fortunate and remained at home. Some 
children have undergone the physiological 
changes of puberty during their stay in the 
institution. Their memories of their deal- 
ings with their parents are often about re- 
strictions and various acts of infantilization. 
The adolescent wonders how he will be 
accepted, now that he has developed some 
independence through the group experi- 


ence that has been provided in the institu- - 


tion. As the time for discharge approaches, 
regressive behavior occurs and sometimes a 
recrudescence of asthma. It is, therefore, 
essential that every child be seen a number 
of times before discharge. Verbalization of 
these conflicted feelings often helps a child 
to face more realistically and with less 
anxiety the return to his home. 


Walter, age 9, was getting ready for his return 
A baby brother had been born seven 


home. 


Social Casework 


months previously. Walter had never seen the 
baby and although he often talked about i 
to be with him, it was apparent that he was also 
afraid of the changes in his family as a resy} of 
the new brother. In the last few weeks before 
discharge, Walter reverted to earlier infantile be. 
havior which had previously been worked ¢ 

in casework treatment. He sought out the worker 
daily and practically cuddled up to him, demang. 
ing many tokens of affection. He was en 

to talk about his return home. At first he rm 
vealed anxiety about the forthcoming plane trip, 
asking many questions about the destructivenes 
of bombs and the possibility of an explosion on ap 
airplane. In one interview he came out very dj. 
rectly with the statement: “Who knows, maybe 
my brother will push me out of the house.” As 
we talked about his fears of losing his parenwy 
love, he faced more directly his own jealousy ang 
seemed better prepared for his return home. The 
babyishness again disappeared and the child was 
able to speak wholeheartedly about his pleasure 
in returning to his family. 


In the case of an adolescent boy of 15, 
his conflicts about returning home were 
related to his fear of regressing to his former 
dependency on his mother. 


At first, Sam stated that he wanted to go home 
in the “worst way.” The worker, however, was 
able to pick up some of his obviously doubtful feel- 
ings with the result that he began to speak very 
positively about his stay at the Home. He said 
he had made friends and could go around with 
them without being continuously nagged. Encour- 
aged to tell more about his experiences in the 
institution in contrast with those that he had in 
his own home, he talked about his relationship 
with his mother. He resented her overprotective 
ness and identified with the father who had been 
separated from the family for a number of year. 
He even talked about his dates in Denver and 
wondered whether his mother would interfere back 
home. A result of this expression of resentment 
against the mother and of his hesitation to leave 
the institution was the feeling that perhaps he 
could do something about his situation on his 
return home. He was thus helped to face realisti- 
cally the problems involved in returning home, and 
to gain a feeling that he had the strength to mat 
age them. 


The Child's Family 


A discussion of the role of the socal 
worker in a national institution remains it- 
complete without reference to the social 
service that should be available for the par 
ents. Asthmatic children have emotional 
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Use of Interpreters in a Foreign Setting 


dificulties, usually directly related to pa- 
rental attitudes. If treatment of the child 
is to be more than a temporary relief of 

toms, some modification of the home 
situation is necessary. Parents have a great 
deal of feeling about their child’s asthma 
and the necessity of the separation. The 
yvailability of casework service for the par- 
ents is vitally important, as is the case in 
child guidance clinics. The National Home 
for Jewish Children maintains close rela- 
tionships with the family or children’s 

cies in the communities from which the 
children come. ‘These social agencies are 
involved in the intake process, determining 
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the readiness of the family and the child 
for the admission of the latter to the Home. 
The intake process affords the parents an 
opportunity to think through the meaning 
of their child’s asthma and the relationship 
of the illness to the family situation. Dur- 
ing the under-care period, the parents main- 
tain contact with the social agencies, often 
discussing their anxieties about their child’s. 
progress and also about other family mat- 
ters as they relate to the problem of the 
child’s health. The many facets of the role 
of the social agencies in intake, under- 
care, and after-care is a subject for another 


paper. 


Use of Interpreters in a Foreign Setting 


Florence Brugger 


This article is based on the author’s experience as Chief of Social Work Education and Training, 
Public Health and Welfare Section of General Headquarters, SCAP, in Japan. She is at present 
Chief Social Worker for the Veterans Administration Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


LANGUAGE, THE USUAL MEANS of commu- 
nication between persons, is more impor- 
tant in social work than in professions 
where services can be demonstrated, such 
a medicine or nursing. When a social 
worker is in a setting where an unfamiliar 
language is used, an interpreter is necessary 
if professional objectives are to be reached. 
To achieve the mutual understanding that 
is basic to sound social work, it is essential 


. ocommunicate not only words, but feeling 


tones and attitudes. Even when people are 
communicating in the same language this 
understanding is sometimes hard to achieve. 
How can this difficulty be overcome when 
the languages are different? 

Social agencies in the United States have 
employed various means to bridge the lan- 
guage difficulties. They have utilized chil- 
dren in the family, neighbors, and nation- 
ality leaders, such as ministers, lawyers, or 
business men. Agencies whose primary 
function was serving foreign groups, such 
a the international institutes, have often 
employed nationality workers who acted as 
interpreters within the agency and, some- 
times, for other agencies. The difficulties 
and techniques of working with the non- 
English speaking client in this country may 


have some bearing on the problems dis- 
cussed here. The purpose of this paper is. 
to discuss the use of interpreters by Ameri- 
can personnel in foreign settings. 

To speak the language of the country 
in which one is working is obviously an 
advantage. In the past the State Depart- 
ment, the army and navy, and mission 
boards frequently granted time to their 
representatives to study languages. In more 
stable times, when there was some certainty 
that a missionary or a military attaché 
could spend a reasonable length of time in 
one place, a year or more of language study 
was not considered a disproportionate in- 
vestment of the employee’s time. Currently, 
with the many new international programs, 
assignments are made without the require- 
ment of knowledge of the language. 

The countries to which personnel are 
assigned are often Asiatic ones. In Asia 
the symbols and tones of language are so 
different from those used in the West that 
acquiring even a speaking knowledge of 
Chinese, Japanese, or Hindi is not easy. 
In setting the qualifications of personnel 
to be sent to these countries (under the 
Point Four program, for example) requir- 
ing a knowledge of the language of the 





country is almost an impossible standard. 
Many individuals with excellent qualifica- 
tions for work in these countries are not 
linguists and may find the learning of an- 
other language exceedingly difficult. Know- 
ing the language of a country may not 
be as important as understanding the 
people. 

Since in social work we are concerned 
with feelings and attitudes, is it possible 
that ways may be found to communicate 
feelings even through the barrier of dif- 
ference in tongue? Even if the social worker 
does not actively participate during the 
process of interpretation, he can be alert 
and can manifest interest. 

A word should be said about the dis- 
tressing mistakes that can be made by some- 
one who does not know a language. In 
Japan, for instance, the language expresses 
the stratified social structure of the culture 
and the proper “respect” term must be used 
for the person in the superior position. 
Polite speech has many specific require- 
ments; a different word for mother is used 
in speaking of “your mother” from the one 
that refers to “my mother.” Since in social 
work feeling tones are important, a smat- 
tering of the language, leading to careless- 
ness in usage, may have serious dangers. 
It therefore may be more important for 
‘social workers going abroad, especially to 
Asiatic countries, to consider the dynamics 
of the relationships in the use of inter- 
preters than to attempt to acquire a speak- 
ing knowledge of the language. 

According to Webster, “interpretation” is 
“the explanation of what is obscure; the 
‘construction placed on actions; the sense 
‘given by an interpreter; an exposition or 
explanation given.” Also, an interpreter is 
‘defined as an “agent, negotiator”; to in- 
terpret is “to explain or tell the meaning 
-of; to translate into intelligible or familiar 
language or terms; to expound, elucidate, 
‘translate—applied especially to language.” 
It is also “to understand or appreciate in 
‘the light of individual belief, judgment, or 
interest; construe; as to interpret actions, 
intentions, contracts.” In actual practice, 


interpreting varies from word-to-word trans- 
lation—which is not always possible when 
‘professional words are used for which there 
as no counterpart in the other language— 
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to broad paraphrasing of the meanj 
which assumes that the interpreter really 
understands the intent of the person speak. 
ing. Thus, the first decision that should 
be made, when establishing a relationship 
with an interpreter, is whether this 

is to be a parrotlike mouthpiece or a 
worker. This decision may determine the 
choice of the interpreter or it may be in. 
fluenced by the type of interpreters ayajj. 
able. The way the interpreter is used 
however, affects the relationship not only 
between the interpreter and the worker but 
also between the worker and the clientele 
concerned. The worker-interpreter-clientele 
relationship is inevitably a triangular one 
with a fluctuating balance of authority and 
dependency. Maintaining a sound balance 
in this tripartite interdependence requires 
skill and understanding; this ability may 
be a measure of the competence of the 
social worker in foreign fields. 

Social workers are agreed that a prerequi- 
site for professional performance is an 
understanding, by the worker, of his own 
behavior and motivations. In the foreign 
field he must be particularly conscious, not 
only of his motivations but of the role in 
which he is cast. He himself may not feel 
that he is going as a benefactor with some 
superior product to bestow—such as the 
casework approach—but he may be cast 
in a superior role, either by the agency 
employing him or by the attitude of the 
people he has come to serve. Those of us 
who have been abroad working in various 
programs are aware of how easy it is to 
become confused about the role in which 
we actually are placed, what we are ex 
pected to offer, and what we represent. In 
those countries where traditionally great 
emphasis is placed on prestige and paying 
respect, the worker may not understand the 
obeisance paid to him because of his posi- 
tion. In a foreign country, especially im 
Asia, the social worker is placed in a more 
stratified social structure than is true it 
this country. More is involved in this 
obeisance than in the humility we some 
times find in the American client requesting 
a service. When the social worker officially 
represents a foreign government, the rela 
tionships are even more involved, sinc 
everyone is aware of the political impli 
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Use of Interpreters in a Foreign Setting 


cations. Whether the services given are 

ible or intangible, some question of 
our motives is likely to be present. It is 
important for us to be aware of how we 
look to those with whom we work. 

These questions should be asked spe- 
dfically when an interpreter is selected: 
“How do we look to our interpreters? 
What does our interpreter expect of us?” 
Cultural factors as well as the personal 
use made of them may affect the inter- 

ter’s concept of the social worker’s func- 
tion and his part in it. In countries where 

t value is placed on personal loyalty 
to the employer the interpreter may become 
the “loyal servant” and be so protective of 
the worker that full interpretation is not 
given if this would be critical of or damag- 
ing to the worker. If the interpreter feels 
that what he is expected to interpret would 
jeopardize his own status or that of the 
worker, he may engage in “face-saving” for 
himself as well as for the worker. This 
obviously results in a misinterpretation, 
both of what the worker says and of what 
is said by the clients. 


Worker-Interpreter Relationship 


In learning to know the interpreter, the 
worker should be aware of the needs of 
the interpreter (as well as his own) which 
may be satisfied or frustrated in the rela- 
tionship. If the interpreter wishes to gain 
status and prestige by being identified with 
an important, all-knowing person, the work- 
e's chances of being helped to understand 
subtleties and obscurities are few. The 
needs of the interpreter may actually cast 
the worker in an inappropriate role. 

Because the clients—the persons on the 
third side of the triangle—may make de- 
mands that threaten the interpreter more 
than the worker, it is important for the 
worker to have a clear understanding of 
the interpreter and his place in the com- 
munity. How does he appear to his peo- 
ple? What do they expect of him? What 
are his attitudes toward them? Is he con- 
sidered too extreme or too conservative, in 
culture, social standing, or in politics, to 
be acceptalie to the group with which he 
working? The interpreter as well as the 
worker has a responsibility for developing 
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a positive relationship with the group. His. 
burden is heavier because he must “carry 
water on both shoulders,” maintaining a 
relationship with the worker as well as with 
his own people. If the issues under dis- 
cussion are controversial, between the 
worker and the client group, the interpreter 
is caught between loyalties. He may at- 
tempt to handle the conflict by the use of 
various subterfuges. To the public, he 
may say, “This is not what I think but 
what the foreigner, Mr. X, says,” or to the 
worker, “This is not what most of my 
people think but only what that per- 
son says.” 

It seems obvious that the worker is in 
a better position if his relationship with 
the interpreter is positive enough to break 
through such barriers and permit frank dis- 
cussion. The worker should be able to 
say, “Tell me exactly what has been said 
even though it is unduly critical and you 
think it will be disturbing to me.” The 
quality of trust is tremendously important 
in this particular relationship. 

The concepts of the roles of the inter- 
preter and of the worker are not only in- 
fluenced by the motivations and needs of 
both the interpreter and the worker, but 
also by the objectives to be accomplished in 
their work together. Different situations. 
require different kinds of interpreting. If 
the job requires merely the gathering of 
facts, with little evaluation, straight inter- 
preting or word-for-word translating may 
be all that is desired. An adequate inter- 
preter is, then, a person who is skilful in 
both languages, who has some knowledge- 
of the subject material. If, however, the 
job entails the necessity to gather opinion, 
to interpret points of view, or to stimulate- 
activity, the interpreter’s function is more: 
involved. He should be a partner, and not 
just an instrument for intercommunica- 
tion. He becomes part of a vital process. 
and may, when the worker leaves the coun-- 
try, assume leadership in continuing work 
that has been started. 


Joint Relationship to Client Group 


Such a worker-interpreter relationship. 
should begin on the level of two competent 
adults working together with each having: 
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something to contribute to a common goal. 
The goal may be an immediate one or 
something to be accomplished in the future. 
The procedures involved in exploring the 
need for a service and in discussing the ob- 
jectives carry with them mutual responsi- 
bility for reaching the goal and for influ- 
encing the third part of the triangular 
relationship—the client group. The inter- 
preter’s sense of responsibility will depend 
on the use the worker makes of him as well 
as on his initial feeling of identification 
with the proposed project. 

The worker, as the foreigner and out- 
sider, may not be admitted very far into 
the in-group of the community, but the 
interpreter plays an important role in de- 
termining the extent to which the stranger 
is accepted. The interpreter may be so 
identified with his in-group that he feels 
the need to protect the group from the out- 
sider; or the interpreter may identify with 
the worker so fully that he isolates himself 
from the group and merely acts as a double 
for the worker. This latter method has 
all the disadvantages of the authoritative 
approach. The interpreter is completely 
dependent on the worker and may even 
take on his mannerisms and way of speak- 
ing. For many people this is the epitome 
of good interpretation: “He says what I 
say, the way I say it and even in the same 
tone of voice.” In such instances the 
worker has made a choice as to how to use 
the interpreter, and simultaneously has 
‘chosen his own role—that of an authority. 
He may leave behind when he goes some 
worth while projects and ideas, but little 
of himself. And probably he has not been 
much enriched by his experience abroad. 

If the social worker believes that, in the 
long run, more can be accomplished by the 
people themselves than by outsiders, he will 


‘see the undesirability of such complete ~ 


identification on the part of the interpreter. 
Instead he will use the interpreter as an 
independent third part in the triangular 
relationship, granting him a mutual con- 
cern and shared responsibility for the ac- 
complishment of the objectives. Such use 


-of the interpreter concedes at the beginning 
that all the superiority is not on one side. 
It also assumes that the worker’s experience 
rand background are different from and 
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alien to that of the client group even a, 
their experience and background are fo. 
eign to the worker. It leaves in flux the 
question as to who should adapt to what, 
What is brought from the outside can then 
be tested against the existing needs ang 
integrated with what exists without super- 
imposing plans or expecting major 

to occur quickly. It assumes that growth 
is an inner process of assimilation, adjust. 
ment, and expansion, paced differently for 
different people and peoples. 

A relationship of mutual dependence is 
also essential to such a concept of the use 
of the interpreter. Anyone who has had 
to depend on an interpreter knows how 
helpless he can be without one. There is 
reality dependence which may even affect 
the obtaining of such essentials as food and 
shelter. The frustrations of not being un. 
derstood linguistically are difficult enough 
but the lack of understanding on more 
subtle levels is even more disturbing. The 
worker is dependent on the interpreter for 
communication and the interpreter is de. 
pendent on the worker for the knowledge 
or help desired by the client group. Either 
one can exert power over the other by 
withholding information or misusing it. 
Recognizing that this power exists may be 
helpful to both for it can be a real tempta 
tion. If the interpreter has felt slighted 
or been made to feel inferior, he can in 
subtle ways even the score by discrediting 
the worker and the program through 
misinterpretation. 

Maintaining a balance between the 
worker and interpreter requires particular 
sensitivity on the part of the worker. For 
example, if there is great economic differ- 
ence between them, as individuals, or 
between their countries, the giving of ma 
terial things by the one better off is a 
natural and humanitarian gesture. It may, 
however, put a strain on a relationship re 
quiring mutuality. Sometimes the gift can 
be handled by frank discussion but often 
the recipient of the favor wishes to offer 
something of value in return. Sometimes 
the interpreter, if he is the recipient of me 
terial things, offers a gift of the spirit m 
return, such as arranging social contacts. 
The acceptance of such courtesies helps 
maintain the mutuality of the relationship. 
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Customs of the country should be under- 
stood. In Japan, where every gift received 
uires that one be given in return, awk- 
ward situations often result, such as being 
fered a valuable heirloom for a gift 


of discarded clothing. 


Interdependence 

The worker-interpreter relationship must 
also leave room for the worker to develop 
broader contacts than that with the client 

up. It must not be exclusive and static 
but a developing process that may eventu- 
ally lead to its own dissolution. The 
worker who has become too dependent on 
a particular interpreter may find himself 
helpless if a change in the relationship oc- 
curs. Convenient and comfortable though 
it may be for a worker to have only one 
interpreter, it may be unwise for him to 
be completely dependent on a single human 
being. Also the interpreter should not 
become too dependent on one worker. In- 
terpreting for several people is difficult but 
because it is not as intensive an experience 
as the relationship with one person it helps 
to maintain the interpreter’s independence. 
So the worker and interpreter must be able 
to accept separation as well as be able to 
use mutual dependence. During work on 
an immediate project, when worker and in- 
terpreter may have rather complete depend- 
ence on each other, both should understand 
that future professional or personal suc- 
cess does not necessarily depend on this 
relationship. 

The dependency relationship of the in- 
terpreter to the worker is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the student in relation 
to teacher or supervisor; the extent of the 
worker’s professional responsibility for the 
interpreter’s competence or performance is 
more variable and less influential. Al- 
though an educational relationship exists, 
the learning takes place with both members 
of the team. Each, too, eventually returns 
to his own sphere of work, more separated 
from the other than is usually true of 
teacher and student. An influential aspect 
of this relationship, however, is its impli- 
tations for international relations; the in- 
terpreter’s feelings about the worker may be 
so crucial that they may affect to a large 
degree the program’s accomplishments. 
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Awareness of the reactions of the third 
party—the client group—whether it is an 
individual, a committee, or a large audi- 
ence, is also essential to international under- 
standing. After the worker and interpreter 
have agreed with each other how they can 
best work together to accomplish the ob- 
jectives, they should also come to an agree- 
ment about their respective relationships 
with the third side of the triangle. The 
method, of course, will vary with the par- 
ticular problem and particular setting. 
Unless they have a shared understanding 
of the group’s attitudes and a unified ap- 
proach and purpose, confusion in the inter- 
preting of the program will result, which 
may decrease the immediate effectiveness 
of their efforts and may also disturb inter- 
national relations. Each interpreting situa- 
tion, like a stone thrown into a pool, causes 
widening circles of influence. 

The worker-interpreter relationship obvi- 
ously is not a purely intellectual one, en- 
gaged in by two dispassionate adults. Feel- 
ings of many kinds enter into it, as in any 
close relationship. Since it is a professional 
relationship, it seems important to apply 
the principle of objectivity as far as is pos- 
sible, and of freedom from too much per- 
sonal involvement. Awareness on the part 
of the worker of the interpreter’s feelings, 
both negative and positive, may be ad- 
visable, but this awareness should be used 
only to handle the relationship and not 
as a means of therapy. In the very process 
of keeping the focus on the job to be done, 
the interpreter will develop some objec- 
tivity and absorb some of the attitudes he 
observes in the worker. 

The worker, too, must endeavor to keep 
aware of his own feelings in relation to 
interpreters. He must be able to accept 
not only his dependence on them but inter- 
dependence as part of the dynamic process 
of working with people. If he can accept 
his dependence, he will be able to encour- 
age independence in others, both inter- 
preters and clients. Mutual dependence is 
a healthy state for it leads to mutual respect 
and to balanced relationships. Creating 
channels for a give and take between indi- 
viduals, groups, and even nations, is per- 
haps the core of international work. The 
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worker-interpreter relationship presents a 
challenge to social workers, not only in 
applying their understanding of the dynam- 
ics of behavior but also their skill in work- 


Editorial Notes | 


International Casework Seminar 


In a conference lodge, in the small town 
of Zeist, the Netherlands, sixty European 
social workers, from twelve countries, as- 
sembled in mid-August, 1951, for a two- 
week seminar on the subject of casework 
teaching and supervision. Miss Hollis and 
Miss Reynolds joined the conference for a 
few days, presenting the two leading papers 
of this issue. 

We are sure that our European readers, 
of whom there are a substantial number, 
will be pleased to have the two articles 
available for study and reference. We be- 
lieve, too, that American readers will find 
these companion papers, analyzing the in- 
terrelationships between class and field in- 
struction, useful and stimulating. The 
question of how best to provide an educa- 
tional experience that develops skill in per- 
formance as well as conceptual learning 
is as pertinent in the United States as it 
is in Europe. 

We should like to take this opportunity 
to comment briefly on the Zeist seminar 
and an earlier one held in Vienna in No- 
vember, 1950. These seminars, the first 
held in Europe on the subject of casework, 
were sponsored by the United Nations. 
They brought together, for a workshop, 
teachers and field supervisors affiliated with 


schools of social work. The material for ~ 


discussion was submitted in advance by 
the participants. 

The two host countries, Austria and The 
Netherlands, extended hospitality which 
included not only the courtesies of sight- 
seeing and social receptions but mainte- 
nance for the visitors. In both countries, 


the seminar received wide attention and 
considerable notice in the press and on the 
They were opened formally with 


radio. 
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ing with people on the give-and-take basis, 
Skilful use of the worker-interpreter rela. 


tionship can in itself be a demonstration | 


of what we mean by social work. 


an impressive attendance of public officials 
and other community leaders. In Vienna 
the visitors were received by the Burgo- 
master, and in Holland by Queen Juliana. 
These occasions were more than social. The | 
visitors were asked to discuss their work in 
their own countries as well as the content | 
of the seminar. One gained the impres- 

sion that the European community, official 
and lay, had a real interest in the various 

issues affecting social welfare. 

The participants on the whole were en- / 
thusiastic about the discussions of what 
they termed “American” casework. Case. 
work, in the sense of helping people with 
their personal problems of adjustment, ob- 
viously is not a national product. By in- 
tuition, by learning from experience, and 
by applying psychological principles, so | 
cial workers everywhere have developed | 
skills in helping people. The principles 
of casework as developed in the United 
States, however, seemed to give cohesion 
to a series of familiar but somewhat isolated 
concepts. What seemed of special value 
to the group was the experience of seeing; 
the parts in relation to each other, and of 
placing the familiar pieces within a broad 
conceptual framework. 

The members of the seminar also seemed 
to find validity in our concept of generic 
casework. Specialization by agency func- 
tion has been the history in European social 
work as it has been here. We believe that 
the report of Miss H. E. Rees, an English 
member of the seminar, expresses the get- 
eral reaction of the group as they discovered | 
the common elements in the problems of 
people and in a generic method. In the 
November issue of The Almoner, reporting | 
on the seminar, she said, “It was fascinating | 
to discover for ourselves, and to discuss how 
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students might be helped to discover, that 
the underlying problems and principles— 
whether of casework itself or of learning 
and teaching—remained the same for the 
Swiss Probation Officer, the Italian Public 
Relief Worker, the Finnish Almoner, and 
the Dutch Child Guidance Worker.” 


international Conference of Schools 


The Sixth International Conference of Schools 
of Social Work will be held in Stockholm at the 
House of Parliament from Thursday, August 14, to 
Saturday, August 16, 1952. The program will 
offer the opportunity for social workers from many 
countries to discuss such subjects as the selection 
of students, training in social casework with special 
reference to workers in public services, and teach- 
ing methods. 
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The Conference is planned by the International 
Committee of Schools of Social Work, of which 
the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
and its 57 affiliated schools are members. 

The Committee is arranging short excursions to 
points of interest in Denmark immediately pre- 
ceding and following the conference. 

The Laborde Travel Service, Inc., offers special 
low-cost transportation and a choice of a number 
of interesting itineraries. The round-trip plane 
fare is $415. To qualify for these arrangements 
one must be a teacher, social worker, or student 
and pay a membership fee of $3 to the Co-operative 
Bureau for Teachers. For detailed information and 
sample itineraries, write to Laborde Travel Service, 
Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

The Report of the Fifth International Conference 
of Schools of Social Work, held in Paris, July, 1950, 
may be purchased from the A.A.S.S.W., One Park 
Avenue, for 50 cents. 


Book Reviews 


UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. 399 pp. 1950. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, or SOcIAL 
CASEWORK. $5.00. 


One cannot help admiring the persistent energy, 
industry, and meticulous care with which, as in 
their earlier studies, the Gluecks have carried out 
the details of “unraveling juvenile delinquency.” 
The clarity of the presentation, both text and 
tables, makes the study excellent for teaching 
punpeccs. 

In order to consider the factors “which most 
markedly differentiate delinquency from  non- 
delinquency and, incidentally, cast light on the 
causal efficacy of a number of factors generally 
accepted as criminogenic,” the Gluecks decided to 
match 500 delinquent boys with an equal number 
of non-delinquent boys for the factors of age, in- 
telligence, ethnico-racial origin, and residence in 
underprivileged neighborhoods. Their definition 
of a delinquent is a boy who has been committed to 
the Lyman School for Boys in Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, regardless of the reason or the symptomatic 
behavior. The control, the non-delinquent, is a 
boy attending school who has had no juvenile court 
appearance and whose social history gives no evi- 
dence of the kind of behavior which might result 
in commitment to an institution. 

Defining the problem of delinquency “as one of 
integration of the total personality .. .”, the 
authors set out to study “discord or conflict” and 


“accord or harmony” on four levels—sociocultural, 
somatic, intellectual, emotional-temperamental— 


using the social study, medical, physical, and 
anthropometric examinations, the Bellevue-Wechsler 
and Rorschach tests, and an interview by a 
psychiatrist. 

Their findings, presented in great detail and with 
Statistical tests of significance, are as follows: “Delin- 
quents as a group are distinguished from the non- 
delinquents: (1) physically, in being essentially meso- 
morphic in constitution (solid, closely knit, muscular); 
(2) temperamentally, in being restlessly energetic, ex- 
troverted, destructive, often sadistic; (3) in attitudes, 
by being hostile, defiant, adventurous, unconven- 
tional; (4) psychologically, in tending to direct and 
concrete, rather than symbolic, intellectual expres- 
sion, and in being less methodical in their approach 
to problems; (5) socioculturally, in having been 
reared to a far greater extent than the control group 
in homes of little understanding, affection, sta- 
bility, or moral fiber, by parents usually unfit 
to be effective guides and protectors or, according 
to psychoanalytic theory, desirable sources for 
emulation and the construction of a consistent, 
well-balanced, and socially normal superego during 
the early stages of character development.” 

Their suggestion that communities make more 
effective provision for strengthening family life is 
clearly in line with the plea of psychiatrists and 
social workers. Since, however, the Gluecks invite 
questions, this reviewer adds hers to those of others 
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especially interested in methodological problems in 
research. 

First, delinquency must be defined before it can 
be studied; and, second, an integrated rather than 
a “collated” hypothesis is a necessary antecedent to 
a meaningful study design and to findings. In re- 
garding both delinquents and non-delinquents as 
“unitary types,” the Gluecks disregard, as they did 
in their previous studies, what they surely know 
and acknowledge about the differential factors in 
juvenile court appearances which precede com- 
mitment to an institution. 

The differential characteristics cited, many of 
which characterize leaders as opposed to followers, 
are those that presumably result in commitment 
rather than “account for” delinquent behavior. 
The Gluecks’ prediction tables, therefore, will 
identify only children who may end up in an 
institution rather than those who may become 
delinquents. 

This reviewer wishes that the Gluecks had held 
to their original plan of studying all families with 
children of juvenile court age who resided in a 
so-called high delinquent area in Boston, to find 
out what happened to the different members of the 
family over a period of time, preferably contrast- 
ing them with families in privileged areas. 

That the Gluecks abandoned their own preferred 
design for the study, and insisted on reserving for 
themselves sole access to the data assembled by the 
various experts, suggests that they have not really 
integrated the multi-discipline approach concept 
into their thinking. Two people who are really 
one do not offer the proper auspices, in a democ- 
racy, for the solution of socia: research problems. 
A neutral meeting ground other than review 
journals should be provided with a willingness to 
share thinking, flexibility in appraising hypotheses, 
techniques, and methods. A thrashing applied on 
a neutral meeting ground to the many problems 
that the authors and some reviewers have raised 
might provide a fresh start in attacking the chal- 
lenge of delinquent behavior. 

SopHiA M. Rosison 

New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


THE MARK OF OPPRESSION: Abram Kardiner and 
Lionel Ovesey. 416 pp., 1951. W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York, or SoctaL Casework. 
$5.00. 

This book is an interesting exploration of the life 
experiences and difficulties of twenty-five American 
males and females of varying degrees of emotional 
disturbance, who happen also to be Negroes. They 
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were selected “catch as catch can,” without the use 
of any sampling procedure, and collectively the 
contacts with them span a period of four 
They were divided into two groups, “lower clag» 
and “middle and upper class,” and each case 

was continued long enough to ascertain what the 
dominant problem of adaptation was. 

We are told by the authors that the book has a 
twofold purpose: “First, it demonstrates the appli- 
cation of psychodynamics to a specific problem jp 
the social sciences. . . . Second, the demonstration 
involves a specific type of subject matter which has 
unique properties of its own.” At the beginni 
of the last chapter they tell us that “the Purpose 
of this book was to describe the relation of the indi. 
vidual to social processes within a fixed context.” 

Personality studies of twenty-five subjects are 
included, along with chapters on comparative 
sociology and an extended discussion of Negro 
adaptation. Each study is a condensation of the 
detailed case record that was secured by psychoana- 
lytic interview technique. The initial hours with 
each subject were spent in taking life history, and 
the remainder in relating daily vicissitudes by 
means of free associations, dreams, and reactions to 
the interviewer. Some of the subjects were paid 
for their co-operation; others had been referred 
by various health and welfare agencies, and c- 
operated because of the therapeutic values that 
were anticipated. The technique employed here 
is not new, but has been developed over the last 
fifteen years, expressed first in definite form in 1939 
with the publication of The Individual and His 
Society, by Kardiner. 

The details of the life experiences of these indi- 
viduals, especially family relationships, reveal ex- 
tensive pathology. This manifestation is, of course, 
not at all new to social workers, particularly case- 
workers who are practicing or have practiced in 
large urban areas. Neither is there anything new 
in the materials portraying the results of racial 
discrimination, as seen in job insecurity and general 
economic stress and its attendants—poor housing, 
educational and cultural disadvantage, high mor- 
bidity and mortality rates—nor in the Negro’ 
reacting to these things with intense hatred and 
fear. 

What may come as quite a surprise to readers is 
the ease with which the authors generalize about 
fifteen million Negroes solely on their study of 
twenty-five, these twenty-five having been secured 
without reference to any sampling procedure, and 
therefore without any control of bias that might be 
present in the ones who accepted the request to 
participate in the study. The argument that 4 
thorough study of this diminutive number more 
than compensates for its size and for the faulty 
sampling procedure is tantamount to asserting that 
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Personnel Vacancies 


if one only will apply the bias with sufficient inten- 
“ it will eliminate itself. This is scientifically 
unacceptable. The generalizations made from the 
study of these twenty-five Negroes when applied 
to the remaining fifteen million have ‘no more 
validity than generalizations from a similar study 
of two hundred and fifty Caucasians when applied 
to the remaining one hundred and fifty-four million. 
One gathers from numerous instances in the in- 
terpretations given in the personality analyses that 
the authors are entirely unfamiliar with even ele- 
mentary historical facts of the American Negro, and 
that they secured most of their knowledge of “the 
facts of life” of present day American Negroes from 
the twenty-five Negroes whom they studied. More- 
over, gross ignorance is manifest, For instance, the 
implication that only Negroes who are fair enough 
in skin color to be mistaken for Caucasians may 
spend an evening at Carnegie Hall; or, “Naturally, 
Joe Louis represents the highest achievement that 
a Negro can accomplish”; or “Every Negro who is 
higher than low class has a sense of guilt to other 
Negroes because he considers success a betrayal of 
his group and a piece of aggression against them”; 
or, that Negroes seldom expect to approximate, 
never to excel, a Caucasian in performance. 

As a psychosocial study of twenty-five Negroes 
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this book has merit. But when the authors attempt 
to force it into being what its subtitle claims—a 
psychosocial study of the American Negro—it fails 
for reasons that are everywhere apparent. Had the 
authors remembered that they had studied only 
twenty-five, selected as they were, there would not 
have been a need for the “Advice to the Reader” 
with which the book begins. 


Mary Hurr Diccs 
Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Catholic graduate of accredited. 
school with supervisory experience. Multiple-service agency. 
Opportunity for community leadership. Salary range $3600— 
$4500. Write Mary Vetter, Catholic Social Service, 701 E. 
Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz. 





INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS 

AGAIN AVAILABLE 


INTRODUCTION 
TO GROUP THERAPY 
By S. R. Slavson 


... this is distinctly a human document. From 
the objective description of cases, the general 
reader, especially parents, teachers, religious 
educators and social workers, will gain insight 
into the causes as well as the treatment of 
antisocial persons. 


$3.50 


INTERNATIONAL UNIversITIES Press, Inc. 
227 West 13 Street - New York 11, N. Y. 
Please mail: 

O An Introduction to Group Therapy $3.50 
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NATIONALLY KNOWN Tuberculosis and Cancer Hospital 
has opening for two social workers. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision, good salary, and good working conditions. 
Write Honora Wilson, Director of Social Service, City of 
Hope, Duarte, Calif. 





FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE CASEWORKERS—salary per 
annum $2904-$4632 set according to training and experience. 
Qualified supervisors; psychiatric consultation. Apply Gen- 
eral Director, Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. - 





CHALLENGING POSITIONS (2) FOR CASEWORKERS in our 
expanding family counseling and child welfare program, In- 
cluding consultations to other agencies. Opportunity for 
community work and student supervision if qualified. Excel- 
lent supervision and psychiatric consultation. Delightful 
community. Salary to $4000. MS required. Previous experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. Write Dr. Alfred Neumann, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family & Children's Service, 314 
l4th St., Denver 2, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate of an approved 
school of social work, for general hospital with expanding 
program. Experience desired but not essential. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Write Director, 
Social Service, Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for professionally quall- 
fied person in small private agency offering both group and 
foster home services to children. Good personnel practices 
and opportunity for growth with job. Member CWLA. New 
England community, 60 miles from New York City. Write 
Executive Director, Woodfield Children's Village, 1899 Strat- 
field Rd., Bridgeport 29, Conn. 
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‘OPENINGS ARE EXPECTED this winter and spring for pro- 
fessionally trained caseworkers in state-wide, private, non- 
sectarian children's agency providing adoption, boarding 
home, group living services, and, in one district office, family 
service. Excellent supervision, reasonable case loads, good 
personnel practices with salary range to $4560, commensurate 
with qualifications. Real opportunities for advancement. 
Student training center. Beautiful city and state with unusual 
cultural and recreational advantages. For full information 
regarding agency and community write Children's Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 





CASEWORKER—graduate of accredited social work school. 





Social Ca: 













CASEWORKER. Trained. Interested in broad 5 
family casework including marital adjustments, 
behavior problems, guidance for adolescents, 
mothers, etc. Family Life Education program Inel 
marriage counseling and parent-child relationship dise 
to individuals and to groups. Salary range $3009 

$4050. Family Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami %, Fi 


4 





CASEWORKER. School of social work graduate for 
functional family agency. Developing, progressive 
with excellent personnel practices. Salary dependent 
ence. Apply Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N.W, 
Street, Miami 36, Fla. 





family agency of good standards, staff of 14 professionals, 
good supervision and psychiatric consultation, liberal per- 
sonnel practices. Salary commensurate with experience. At- 
tractive city. Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. 





IMMEDIATE OPENING for a medical social worker in a 300- 
bed city hospital with an expanding program. Good working 
conditions and opportunities for community work. Beginning 
workers considered. Salary range $3224-$3848. Please write 
Superintendent, McCook Memorial Hospital, 2 Holcomb St., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained for multiple-service 
agency. Experience preferred. Salary dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Write Family Service, 33 Court St., 
New Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in family and children's agency for 
caseworker in Grade II classification. Salary range compa- 
table with good agency practice. Information given upon 
inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 478 
Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in family-children's service agency for 
professionally qualified supervisor of casework. Salary range 
comparable with good agency practice. Information given 
upon inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 
478 Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





DIRECTOR OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE: $4320-$5400. 
SENIOR PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: $3480-$4200. 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: $2700-$3540. 
(Appointment may be made at above minimum rate.) 
2700-bed mental hospital, vigorous staff, active therapeutic 
and teaching program. Over 400 patients on convalescent 
placement. Growing family care program. Write or apply 
in person: The Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. Tel. 
Newtown 400. 





CASEWORKER. Opportunity to serve children in Florida. 
Skill in direct work with troubled children (psychoanalytic 
consultation available) and interest in home-finding required. 
Salary range for graduate worker, depending on extent and 
quality of experience, $3000 to $4050. Children's Service Bu- 
reau, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fila. 





SUPERVISOR of Homemaker Service to direct 
with an assistant this specialized service in a 
family agency of good standards. This unit has 
sixteen homemakers, is expanding, and well ac- 
cepted by the community. Graduate of social 
work school; minimum of five years’ experience in 
casework agency and some supervisory experi- 
ence. Salary commensurate with experience and 
skill. Family Service Society, 36 Trumbull St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 




















CASEWORKER with Master's degree in social work. 


$3000-$4000, depending on experience. Write Travelers 
Society, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. a 





SMALL AGENCY with varied and expanding program | 
children has immediate opening for trained and 4 
caseworker. Salary commensurate with education and 
ence. Located in historic southern city. Write Chi 
Services, Inc., 4 E. Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 





JUNIOR CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for junior 
caseworker, graduate of accredited school of social work, 
interested in a progressive family agency. Limited case 
load, supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary $320. 
$4000 dependent on ability and experience. Write Mis 
Clare Hummel, Executive Secretary, Family Service Associa 

tion, 79 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. | 





SENIOR CASEWORKER. Opening immediately for case 
worker, preferably with psychiatric field work placement or 
experience in psychiatric setting. Casework with children 
and adults, marital counseling, in progressive family agency. 
Psychiatric consultation. Modern, new offices. Member of 
National Health and Retirement Insurance, good personnel 
policies. Salary $4200-$4900 dependent on experience and 
ability. Write Miss Clare Hummel, Executive Secretary, 
Family Service Association, 79 S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 








CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited professional school, 
preferably with experience. Salary range—$3384-$5071. Place- 
ment on scale related to experience. Qualified supervision 
and analytic psychiatric consultation. Dynamic staff develop- 
ment program. Student training program. Write to Jewish 
Family and Community Service, 23! S. Wells St., Chicago 4, 
i. 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—graduate training, medical or 
psychiatric field, hospital or clinic experience—salary $4370. 
Write Director Social Service, Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, 5601 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 30, Ill. 





CASEWORK POSITIONS—Full time. Personnel policy sent 
upon request. Interviews arranged at National Conference 
of Social Work in Chicago, or as desired. Write or phone 
Personnel Dept., Travelers Aid Society, Rm. 605, 22 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 2, Ill., Tel. STate 1-0950. 





CASEWORKER. Medical or Psychiatric—for Chest Service; 
well-integrated program of medical and social services. 
Graduate of an approved school of social work. Experience 
desired but not essential. Excellent personnel practices. 
Salary range comparable with good agency practice. Write 
Miss Rae Bennett, Winfield Tuberculosis Service, 508 E. 21h 
St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
CASEWORKER. MA degree. No additional experience nec 
essary. Small agency. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Family Service of Evanston, 1114 Church St. 
Evanston, Ill. 











